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SULPHUR 


“Bring me fire that I may 
purify the house with sulphur” 
wrote Homer in the Odyssey. 
From these ancient medicinal 
applications, sulphur, in the 
form of sulphuric acid and 
d other chemicals, has so 
extended its uses that today 
this yellow rock, which burns to form choking fumes, is one of the most 
important elements used as a raw material in modern civilisation. In recent 
times most of the world’s needs for elemental sulphur—amounting to 5-6 
million tons annually—have been suprilied from deposits in the U.S.A., but 
these are fast becoming exhausted as more and more sulphur is needed for 
industrial, agricultural and other purposes. 

Since the early 1930s, I.C.I. has been developing methods of making 
sulphuric acid from anhydrite, which is found in large quantities in many 
parts of Great Britain. It is fortunate, now that the sulphur situation is 
critical, that I.C.I. is thus able not only to increase its own production of 
sulphuric acid from British sources, but also to place its accumulated research 
and production knowledge at the disposal of some of the principal British 
acid users. Plans are indeed now going forward to install new plants which 
will make sulphuric acid from this indigenous raw material 
and thus reduce the need to import sulphur from overseas. 

LC.I. has also converted other plants to utilise the 
sulphur recovered as spent oxide made in the purification - 
of town gas. : 
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TAKE UP PELMANISM 


For All Times and Circumstances 








JELMANISM has stood the test 
of time. During the last half- 
century, in peace and war, in times of 
prosperity and of depression, it has 
helped and encouraged men and women 
in all the affairs of life. Now in this 
vital period of strenuous endeavour two 
facts stand out against a background of 
evidence—the increasing number of men 
and women, who want to make a success 
of life, enrolling for the Pelman Course ; 
the continued support of serving and ex- 
Service members of H.M. Forces. 

This increasing demand proves the 
creative and re-creative value of Pel- 
manism. Minds under stress and strain 
are sorely in need of restful recreation 
and soothing stimulus. Pelmanism 
gives all this and more. It is the way 
to clear thinking and calm but deter- 
mined action under all circumstances. 
You cannot be harassed by anxieties, 
fears and worries, or feel helpless, mute 
and fearful in times of sudden emer- 
gency when imbued and buoyed up by 
the friendly personal guidance of Pel- 
manism. ‘Take the Course to-day and 
possess those self-reliant attributes 
permanently enjoyed by over 750,000 
grateful Pelmanists. 


A True Philosophy 


Pelmanism is a true philosophy of 
living for ordinary sensible people who 
wish to make the best of themselves 
at all times and under all circumstances. 
The Pelman Institute has won and held 
its unique position through all wars and 
worries, trials and tribulations, during 
the last half-century. To-day Pel- 
manism is appreciated as much as 
ever. The general effect of the training 
is to induce an attitude of mind and a 
personal efficiency favourable to the 
mepPy management of life. 


| HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES. 

Sw Pelman Languages Institute teaches French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian without transla- 
tion. Write for particulars and specimen lesson 
of the language that interests you, which will be 

sent gratis and post free. 
Reduced fees for serving and ¥ Service 
oo of His Majesty's Forces. 


man Languages Institute, 
102 Neste Mansions, Wigmore ‘Street, 
London, W.1 








What Pelmanism Does 
Pelmanism enables you to overcome 
defects and failings. Amongst those 
most often met with are the following :— 
Timidity Pessimism 
Indecision Forgetfulness 
Depression Indefiniteness 
Frustration Procrastination 
Weakness of Will Mind-Wandering 
But Pelmanism does more than 
eliminate failings. It awakens dormant 
faculties. It develops powers you never 
thought you possessed. It strengthens 
mental attributes which are valuable 
in every career and every aspect of 
living. It develops :— 
—Judgment —Initiative 
—Optimism —Reliability 
—Self-Control —Will Power 
—Concentration —Resourcefulness 
—Self-Confidence —Presence of Mind 


The Pelman Institute has, for over 
50 years, been training men and women 
in these direct’ons. 





"Reduced fees he serving and ex- Service members of 
His ate ay 8 Forces. 
(Apply for Services Enrolment Form.) 

Pelmanists are not left to make 
the applications themselves. An ex- 
perienced and sympathetic instructional 
staff shows them, in exact detail, how to 
apply the principles of Pelmanism to 
their own circumstances and aspira- 
tions. Thus every Pelman Course is 
an individual Course. 


Remember—Everything you do is 
preceded by your attitude of mind. 


The Pelman Course is simple and 
interesting and takes up very little 
time; you can enrol on the most 
convenient terms. The Course is fully 
described in a book entitled The Science 
of Success, which will besent you, gratis 
and post free, on application to :— 


PELMAN INSTITUTE 
(Established over 50 years), 

102 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 
Callers welcomed. 

PELMAN OVERSEAS INSTITUTES: 
PARIS, 176 Boulevard Haussmann. AMSTER- 
DAM, Pri 1021. Peay ety A 396 
Flinders Lane. DURBAN, al Bank Chambers 


(P.O. Boz 1489). JOHA NNESBURG. P.O. Bos 
4928. DELHI, 10 Alipore Road. 
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A fresh start ee aah es 
in Hobart! sare oe 


Se 
Towns and cities throughout 
Australia and New Zealand are 
offering great prospects in many 
developing industries to British ‘ 
immigrants. If you are contem- 1 \ 
plating a fresh start in one of -. 
these countries write to the Bank 
of Australasia for a copy of 


“The Answers to your questions.” This booklet, specially produced by the Bank 
to aid you, the intending immigrant, contains much valuable information about 
your new country. It deals, among other important subjects, with such things as 
living conditions, business opportunities and the cost of living and will give you 
some idea of the diversity of the Bank’s services which are available to you. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 
Manager : G. C. Cowan 
Head Office : 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2., 
Strand Branch : 263 Strand, London, W.C.2 (Opposite Australia House ) 
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know that RETEX 
is an economy 








clothes by making good the natural 
oils and dressings lost in wear. 


Retexed articles keep clean longer — 
keep smart longer — last longer. 


=: ACHILLE SERRE 
mut 0 Chali lain Dying pls" 


BRANCHES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CENTRES. 
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ELLERMAN LINES 


Head Office: 104-7 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E£.C.3 
LIVERPOOL, Tower Building. GLASGOW, 75 Bothwell St.,C.2 
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A PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT | 


ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


| INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1727 


Complete 
Banking 
Facilities 





HEAD OFFICE 
ST ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


Branches throughout Scotland 
and in London 


TOTAL ASSETS 
£161,026,265 
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Gale Warning ”’. 

Every time your (ices at 
wireless pro- 
grammeisinter- 

| rupted by a 

‘Gale Warning’ @ 

think of the mm 

Life- boat men. 7H 

They may be @ame 

answering a call 

of distress. 


The Life-boat 
serviceis entire- ’ ag 
ly supported by voluntary contributions. 
Your help is needed. 


Royal 
National Life-Boat 
Institution 


42 Grosvenor Gardens 
London, S.W.1 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D. 
: Treasurer 

Colonel A. DO. Burnett Brown M.C., T.D., M.A 
Secretary 
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An Annuity 


will offset reductions in income 


For a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross 
income for life from an annuity would be over 10% 
of the purchase money 


Enquire for details at your age 


For residents in some countries payments are 
exempt from U.K. tax 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commiesion 
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Diesel and Petrol /Paraffin—7} \ 132 H.P. 
DIESELS 


Full Diesel engines—four-stroke, compression-ignition, 
solid LMpeoten, in a range of eight models from 22 to 


1382 H 
C wt. with Lloyd’sand Board of Trade requirements. 
RICARDOS (Petrol/Paraffin) 


In a range of powers from 7} to 30 H.P., 


‘ ( ] and in three 
series, for light, medium or heavy duty. 


AllKelvinengines are supplied with full marine equipment. 
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ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


THE BRITISH TURVEY TREATMERT 
ASSOCIATION LTD. 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


There is no doubt that, owing to existing 
conditions, there is an increasing tendency 
te rely unduly upon the effect of Alcoholic 
Sti its. 





life, entirely obviates the me Fie for stimu- 
lante, and, whilst perfectly harmless, acts as & 
revivifying tonic, up the tissues and 
invigorating thc whole nerveus system. 
Particulars and advice can be sent to all 
of the country and abroad, under plain 
sealed cover. 


TEAR OUT AND POST- 


A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 
6 Mandeville Piace, Wigmore Street, 
Tel. WEL. 5832 LONDON, W.1 


— send me, without obligation, descriptive 
atise. 


ADDRESS . . 2. ccc cccccccccscceecsssesesssesesessees 
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By Appointment Clock Specialists to H.M. The King 


EDINBURGH CRYSTAL 


EB BB BO Ba 


To those who desire their household possessions to reflect their own 
taste and individuality, Edinburgh Crystal makes a distinctive appeal. 


The attractive ‘* Thistle ’’ design, illustrated above, is characteristic- 
ally Scottish. 


Made in Edinburgh, by men who are proud of their craft, it 
possesses in a high degree those qualities of artistic design, flawless 
material and perfect workmanship which are demanded by the 
discriminating. 


HAMILTON & INCHES 


88 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 2 
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She had no one 
to look to... 


Her home disrupted, she had a poor start in 
life, but we took her into our charge and she is 
now happy and cared for, like tens of thousands 
of other such children who have found love and 
happiness in our homes. 


Will you help us to carry on? 


@ Please send all you can spare to: 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON: H.M. THE KING 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 














] Physically Perfect 


wasthe opinion givenby 


George Cathcart, M.D., 
N EWSPAPERS after a strict examina- 
tion of F. H.C. Woollas- 
and MAGAZINES ton, shown here. Edin- 
burgh-born DrCatheart | 
Specimen Annual Rates—Overseas Only ga ce 
Aeroplane . > : ome Promenade Concerts) 
Autocar 5 was among the first of 
Blackwood’s Magazine 13 the eminent men to 
Britannia & Eve advocateand nersonally 
Country Life ‘ 13 { recommend Maxalding 
Daily Graphic (W eekly, Edit.) as a natural and safe 
Daily Mirror (Weekly Edit.) way to physical fitness. 
Illustrated 
Illustrated London News 
London Mystery Magazine 
Motor Boat & Yachting 
News of the World : 
Picture Post 
Punch 
Sphere 
Studio 
Tatler 
Times Weekly Edition 
Vogue 


F, H. C. Woollaston 
(professionally known 
as Court Saldo and 
Principal of Maxalding) 
arranges training 
routines to meet indivi- 
dual requirements and 
conducts postal courses 
toall parts of the world. 


ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


Subscripti ject ; giving a cross-section ef the type of cases handled 
ee ae over the past forty-two years will be sent, post free, 


} , ’ . is to t of the world of the applicant’s 
WM. DAWSON & SONS Ltd. | Sait, Abus, Agu AND OCCUPATION. 
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ASPHALT : A local legend at La Brea, 
Trinidad, describes how the famous pitch 


= lake was once the site of an Indian village. = 
i- The villagers offended the local deity by their 


persecution of the humming birds (which were 


~ <,, ‘animated by the souls of dead Indians) and 


as a punishment they were engulfed in the 
pitch lake with all their belongings. 


In 1595 when on his ill-starred expedition to 
South America in search of El Dorado, Sir Walter 


* most excellent good ’—an opinion which has since been 
endorsed by road makers in Great Britain and in many 
other parts of the world. 

Full and up-to-date information from our branches in 
Trinidad on market conditions and industrial trends in 
the island is readily obtainable on request. Please write to 
our Intelligence Department at the address given below. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 
54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
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* Obtainable from 
the best Bespoke Tailors at 


home and overseas. 














GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


Libraries, Museums 
and Art Galleries 


A Report of the Advisory Council 
on Education in Scotland. 


(Cmd. 8229) 3s. 6d. (3s. 9d.) 


Education in Scotland 


The Secretary of State for Scotland’s 
Report for the year 1950. 


(Cmd. 8200) 2s. 6d. (2s. 8d.) 


Prices in brackets include postag 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
13a Castle Street, Edinburgh 2 


OR THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER 


Fitel iw 1793... 
SUPREME TODAY 


For over 150 years discerning men and women 
have found the ideal hairdressing and tonic in 
Rowland’s Macassar Oil. Besides dressing the 
hair perfectly, Rowland’s Macassar Oil gives 
it vitality and invigorates the scalp. 


ROWLAND’S _) 


MACASSAR OIL 














Laughter in Provence 
by HON. LADY FORTESCUE 


9/- 


2nd LARGE IMPRESSION 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD. 
Edinburgh and London 
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They say the Era 
of Elegance died with 
the Prince Regent. They 
tell us that the 
Age of Reason 
was two centuries 
ago. They affirm that 
Aristocracy went out 
when Industrial Demo- 
cracy came in... And yet, 
as you light your SOBRANIE — 
in cigarette or in pipe — the pages 
of history turn back. 








Once again the 
connoisseur is in authority. 
Once more the rational is 
the superlative. And once 
again the few are leading 
‘ne even if the many do 
not care to follow... 
There is in the 
aroma and smooth 
satisfaction of 
Sobranie a perfect 
answer to the fret 
and turmoil of This 
Modern Age. 


SOBRANIE LIMITED ® 130-4 CITY ROAD ® LONDON EC: 
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BOOKS 
for 
HOLIDAY READING 


Entertaining collections of short stories which, for 
good reading and good value, are unbeatable 


Price 7/6 Each 








COUNTRYSIDE TALES FROM ‘BLACKWOOD ’ 
ANIMAL TALES FROM ‘BLACKWOOD’ 
STRANGE TALES FROM ‘BLACKWOOD’ 


* 

JOHN BUCHAN OMNIBUS 
(Including ‘ The Thirty-nine Steps’) 
* 

J. STORER CLOUSTON OMNIBUS 
(Including *‘ The Lunatic at Large’) 
* 


‘PARA HANDY’ OMNIBUS 
By NEIL MUNRO 


LAND AND SEA 


DEEP SEAS AND SHOAL RIVERS 
By ‘SHALIMAR’ 


Obtainable through your Booksellers or from 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS LTD. 


45 GEORGE STREET, 1 BATEMAN’S BUILDINGS, 
EDINBURGH, 2 SoHo, LONDON, W.1 
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THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTD. 
POOLE, DORSET, Telephone: POOLE 818 


(Quatly Unsaipase) 











Wherever you are, at home, on 
the high seas, on the plantation, 
in the mine, club, library, or mess 


OUR COMPLETE 


OVERSEAS SERVICE 


will supply you with all available 


BOOKS 


and subscriptions to 


PERIODICALS 


with the minimum of delay 


Write for the latest catalogue and com- 
plete Periodical Subscription List to 


ALFRED ILS N | MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICES AS FIXED BY 
LIMITED aus agg BY tS ASSOCIATION— 
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IR The East End Mission 


Founded 1885 
The Mission exists for the purpose of maintaining the Christian witness 
through word and deed among people of all ages in the East End of London. 
The work is carried on in eight centres and is dependent upon voluntary con- 
ig} ©=«tributions for its continuance. 


1 A postcard secures a free copy of the ‘East End Star’ st 





Please send your gifts to the Superintendent, Rev. RONALD F. W. BOLLOM, 
583 Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.1. 
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FOUNDED 1805 


Incorporated by 
Special Act of Parliament 


A World Wide 
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All Classes Of Insurance 


General Manager: William Graham Robertson 


HEAD OFFICE: St Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
LONDON OFFICE: 5 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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GERMANY, 1951. 


BY ‘ MERCATOR.’ 


“,.. BOLSHEVISMUS...” The 
raucous voice ceased and there 
was a little silence in that 
heavily furnished room. From 
the dark-red walls Bismarck 
looked down, his Prussian scowl 
under the spiked helmet show- 
ing what he thought of his 
successor. And, as he removed 
the forbidden gramophone record, 
my host remarked in the too- 
perfect English of a Rhodes 
scholar, ‘‘ Well, wherever he is, 
he must be splitting his sides 
and saying ‘I told you so.’ ” 

It had been a strange evening 
in many ways. For the first 
time since the War I had been 
the guest of a Rhineland mag- 
nate who had obviously saved 
something from the wreck, his 
protestations to the contrary 
notwithstanding. His house, a 
solidly built product of Imperial 
prosperity and heavy industry, 
was untouched by the bombing 
which had reduced the Ruhr to 
rubble. In the garage three 


handsome ears, meticulously 
polished by two chauffeurs, 
awaited the pleasure of the Herr 
General Direktor, and we had 
dined and wined in a manner 
which the nominal vietors had 
not experienced for a decade. 
The guests, well dressed and 
well groomed, were, I suppose, 
a microcosm of the society 
which had ruled the Reich for a 
century and more. A handful 
of business men, the heirs of 
Krupp and Stinnes, two high 
officials of the Federal Govern- 
ment, a solitary General 
(punctiliously addressed as 
Excellency), a former career 
diplomat, confident, as he told 
us, of a resumption of foreign 
service, and myself, a lone and 
peripatetic visitor to Germany, 
There were no ladies; for this 
is a land where men conduct 
their high affairs free from 
feminine distractions. 

During dinner I had remained 
as silent as courtesy permitted ; 

D 











98 Germany, 1951. 


for I was much too interested in 
the conversation to take much 
part in it. There was, of course, 
a great deal of shop—business 
conditions, export credits, dollar 
payments, currency reforms and 
the like—but eventually the talk 
turned to more general topics 
and it was then that my in- 
creasing somnolence, the product 
of a too-lavish meal, vanished. 
Soon I began to wonder whether 
the events of 1939-45 were 
dreams, and the ruin and desola- 
tion outside a figment of my 
imagination. For, in that quiet 
room, under the slow wreathing 
coils of fragrant smoke, there 
was nothing to show that we 
sat in the midst of a shattered 
and conquered nation. 

On the contrary. There was, 
I am convinced, a spirit of 
confidence, of resurgence, of (and 
how shall I put it?) gloating 
glee at the present state of this 
tortured world. Forgetful or 
perhaps careless of the alien 
guest, the company spoke its 
collective mind—that Germany 
held all the trumps and that the 
spectacle of the victors in the 
réle of suppliant for her favours 
was one calculated to fill the 
hearts of all good Germans with 
joy. 
As they talked, my memory 
went back over fifteen years 
to the time when I spent a 
lengthy holiday in Marburg, that 
pleasant town to the north 
of Frankfurt. There I stayed, 
cheaply and comfortably at a 
small pension, and among my 
fellow guests was a certain Hans 
Krause, a law student of promise 
and of abysmal gloom. One 


[Aug. 


day to my amazement he ap- 
peared at lunch almost radiant, 
and on my discreet inquiry on 
the reason for this phenomenon, 
announced gleefully, “‘ my chief 
clerk was run over on his way 
to visit his wife in hospital and 
will perhaps be crippled for 
life!” It was a perfect example 
of that peculiar Teutonic delight 
in the misfortunes of others 
(they call it schadenfreude) which 
is so characteristic of that queer 
nation. And here it was again 
at the Directors’ well-appointed 
table. Berlin, Korea, Persia— 
the Western headaches were 
happily related by those good 
Rhinelanders and the burden of 
their song was, “ We told you 
80.” 

Belatedly, perhaps, my host 
remembered my silent presence 
and kindly endeavoured to draw 
me into the conversation. Un- 
fortunately, I could not accept 
his gambit with much aplomb, 
for nothing had been said directly 
offensive to my national pride. 
But I was unconvinced by the 
arguments which rained upon 
me and, seeing that, the Direktor 
resorted to stronger measures. 
“Let us listen to a ghost,”’ he 
suggested, “‘ that will prove to 
you that the Fihrer was right 
when he led the crusade against 
Communism which your country- 
men and their allies so ably 
supported.”’ And, in that book- 
lined study once more I heard 
the raucous voice of Adolf Hitler 
pouring from the huge radio- 
gram as the old record revolved. 

As it ranted, I watched the 
faces around me. Of devotion 
to, and affection for, the fallen 
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idol there was none in those 
stolid, well-shaved counten- 
ances. But there was, beyond 
all doubt, a nostalgia for the 
past, a longing for the great 
days of the power and the 
glory of the Third Reich when 
its panzers crashed over the 
frontiers and the world cowered 
under the wings of the Luft- 
waffe. And, more disquieting 
was the impression that they 
believed that one day, some 
day, the might of the Reich 
would be re-established and that 
for all eternity. 

I drove to my sumptuous and 
highly expensive hotel in Dussel- 
dorf that night in a pensive 
mood. I had seen much and 


heard much in the past weeks, 
and my impressions of the Ger- 
many of 1951 had become con- 
fused and conflicting. To try 


to clarify them now I shall 
write down what I saw in a visit 
lasting four months and covering 
the Federal Republic and a 
tiny slice of the Russian Sector 
of Berlin. Thus I hope both to 
clear my own mind and to 
interest, for a few minutes, 
those who are kind enough to 
glance at this sketch of what, 
after all, is the most crucial 
and dangerous area in the world 
today. I cannot pretend to 
completion; for to that task 
one would have to bring un- 
limited time, a deep scholarship 
and, above all, an objectivity 
rarely attained by frail humanity. 
However, with these reserva- 
tions in mind, come with me to 
this strange land which has 
produced beauty, wisdom, science 
and evil in equal proportions 
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over the last 2000 years of 
human history. 


I am no stranger to Germany. 
As a young child I knew her in 
the days of Wilhelmian glory, 
and I can still remember the 
clank and glitter of the Berlin 
garrison at guard - mounting 
parade. Later, in my early 
twenties, I saw the despair and 
the concomitant vice of the 
capital under the Republic and 
the black depression of the 
slump in Hamburg and Bremen. 
In 1928, by a strange coinci- 
dence, I saw the old and the 
new Germanies in the persons 
of President Hindenburg and 
Adolf Hitler within the space of 
a few days, and ten years later 
I heard the Fiihrer in the pleni- 
tude of his glory at the Parteitag 
in Nuremberg. It was there- 
fore with considerable anticipa- 
tion that I found my business 
would take me to Germany in 
the opening days of 1951, and 
it was with a lively sense of 
adventure that I boarded the 
night boat at Harwich en route 
for the Hook and the Reich. 

My first shock, I think, came 
from my fellow passengers. 
Formerly, especially in the 
winter, few persons travelled 
who did not bear the cachet of 
comfortable circumstances. Pig- 
skin bags lay beside morocco 
dressing-cases, and fur coats 
took sweet counsel with hand- 
some vicunas. Now, that night, 
in the alleged first-class lounge, 
the accents of working-class 
Lancashire vied with slushy 
Glaswegian and clipped Cockney. 
Crying children — tired, poor 
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infants with a long train journey 
—sprawled on the settees, what 
time weary mothers reproved 
and cajoled them in every dia- 
lect of the British Isles. No 
longer did magnificent luggage 
add tone to the proceedings. 
Fibre suitcases tied with super- 
annuated clothes-line lay heaped 
on top of battered cane baskets, 
and brown-paper pareels were a 
trap to the unwary in the 
passages. As we felt the first 
lift of the North Sea the scene 
became lurid, and I hastily 
retired to the deck where, at 
least, the air was clean and cold. 
Far beneath me my fellow 
travellers suffered. And who 
were these who were going 
through great tribulation, I 
inquired of a friendly steward. 
His reply was blunt and far 
from kind; ‘‘ Control Commis- 
sion people,” he said, ‘‘ Gawd 
knows what Jerry thinks of the 
samples we send out nowadays.” 
I am, I trust, no snob (for I have 
nothing about which to be snob- 
bish), but I fear I saw the force 
of his plaint. 

Bleak morning and the Hook. 
Polite as ever, the Dutch 
Customs passed me _ through 
quickly, and as the January 
dawn broke over the flat polders 
of Western Holland, I sat down 
with good appetite to excellent 
coffee, heavenly bread, and bacon 
and eggs in the restaurant car. 
Then there was embarrassment ; 
for I had no Dutch money, 
having stupidly forgotten its 
necessity before departure. But 
all was well. Most courteously 
the attendant refused my name 
and address and assured me 
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that it would be in order simply 
to send my remittance to his 
head office in Amsterdam. ‘“‘ We 
can,”’ he said, ‘‘ trust an English- 
man.” That little incident 
warmed the cockles of my some- 
what blasé heart. 

As the light strengthened, we 
ran smoothly through the snow- 
covered plains. So far as one 
could observe from the train, 
the scars of invasion and bomb- 
ing had been almost completely 
healed by the tireless industry 
of a dauntless people, and Hol- 
land looked as it had been in 
the now legendary days of 1938. 
Then came the change. At the 
frontier, the familiar green uni- 
forms of the German Customs 
appeared and bureaucracy came 
into its own. For a solid ninety 
minutes we stood stationary 
while they filled in interminable 
forms and shouted at some 
shrinking miscreant of their own 
race who had endeavoured to 
conceal an infinitesimal quantity 
of Dutch coffee. A grand time 
was had by all except the 
shivering passengers, and I 
thought of the profundity of the 
statement about leopards’ spots 
and Ethiopian skins. But at 
last we started, and soon the 
incredible desolation of the 
Ruhr shocked me once again 
into consciousness. 

How can one describe it? 
Picture the worst-bombed areas 
of London, multiply by a hun- 
dred, add the desolation of the 
mountains of the moon, and 
mix the whole with a few million 
tons of pulverised brick and 
stone and rusted, twisted metal. 
There you have some idea of the 
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power of the now out-moded 
H.E. and incendiary bombing. 
And as the Americans so breezily 
say, “I ain’t had seen nothing 
yet.” The full horror was to 
come later in Essen, Berlin, and 
Dresden. 

It was nearly lunch-time when 
I arrived at Dusseldorf and 
there the queer contrast I was 
soon to notice appeared. Out- 
side the shattered station a 
magnificent Mercedes awaited 
me, with an immaculately uni- 
formed chauffeur in charge. 
Through tortured streets, crazily 
spangled with brand-new luxury- 
crammed shops, we sped to my 
hotel, where every comfort and 
convenience was to be obtained 
—at a price, and a high one. 
Germany, I reflected, as I 


unpacked my toilet gear, had 
little to complain about so far 


as the softer things of life were 
concerned. 

Next day, my travels began. 
I do not propose to go into 
them in detail; for that would 
be boring to the reader and 
profitless to boot. Suffice it to 
say that in the next three 
months I was to travel, mostly 
by car, over 5000 miles of 
German roads and to visit seven- 
teen major cities and towns. 
From these, let us cull a few 
impressions. 

First, the physical and geo- 
graphical. I have touched on 
the lunatic chaos of the bombed 
areas (and there are few areas 
in Germany completely un- 
scathed), and cannot find words 
to describe the damage inflicted 
on the nation. In particular, 
I remember the Ruhr, where I 
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drove mile after mile through 
Essen, Mulheim, Dortmund, and 
Hamm without seeing an intact 
building. The once mighty 
works of Krupp seem, to my 
non-technical eye, to be beyond 
the wit of man to repair, and 
yet I was told that already pro- 
duction is steadily getting back 
to pre-war levels. The dwelling- 
houses are, one imagines, hope- 
lessly unsafe for human habita- 
tion, yet they appear to shelter 
flourishing communities. Great 
baulks of timber shore them up, 
fresh patches of cement stick 
them together: huge blocks of 
flats are being run up, the 
builders working night and day 
under the glare of arc-lamps. 
Life goes on at an _  ever- 
increasing tempo in Western 
Germany, but it must be an 
uphill business. 

I think the real horror of 
destruction broke upon me in 
Berlin. Before the war I knew 
the city well and was confident 
I could find my way anywhere 
within its sprawling mass. But 
soon I found my mistake. The 
trees have gone from the parks 
cut down in the “ death winter ” 
of 1945-46, whole streets have 
ceased to exist, and I was un- 
able to locate at all the site of 
a block of flats which I had 
visited at least a hundred times 
in pre-war days. It was the 
same in Dresden and Hamburg, 
ruin and desolation everywhere. 
Yet I was informed that, in 
essentials, Germany’s industrial 
potential is intact. A very big 
business magnate told me that 
the Allied bombing had delayed 
production but not injured it in 
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any way. Seeing my disbelief 
he was kind enough to show me 
certain documents which seemed 
to prove that in 1944, when the 
air offensive was at its height, 
war production was reduced by 
3 per cent only. Similarly he 
produced a fascinating volume 
of railway statistics demonstrat- 
ing that at no time had essential 
tracks been out of commission 
for more than six hours! To 
my query how it was done, he 
shrugged and replied, ‘‘ We made 
do and we were desperate. Your 
‘unconditional surrender’ for- 
mula gave us no hope. We 
fought on.”” This incident made 
me, I confess, sceptical of the 
long-range value of intensive air 
bombardment. 

Outside the great cities, the 
country now bears few traces of 
the war. The magnificent auto- 
bahns, Hitler’s pride and joy, 
are intact except for occasional 
temporary bridges and repaired 
surfaces. The farms appear trim 
and prosperous and, as ever, 
cultivation is intense and scien- 
tific. On the face of it, Germany, 
or at least its Western portion, 
is recovering rapidly from the 
ravages of defeat. 

But beneath the surface there 
are grave economic stresses and 
strains. To put the matter at 
its simplest the Federal Republic 
is living “on tick,’’ and the 
luxury-glutted shops are the 
product of laissez-faire gone mad. 
Free economy in theory is, of 
course, the high road to recovery, 
but where a colossal adverse 
balance is added to the occupa- 
tional costs, a false foundation 
must lie under the not-unimpos- 
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ing structure of ostensible pros- 
perity. Unemployment is very 
severe in the industrial areas, 
and I have been credibly in- 
formed that this must increase 
in the near future when German 
economy finds its true level. If 
so, the possible political con- 
sequences may be grave, with 
the Communists ready, as 
always, to exploit distress in 
accordance with the gospel of 
Marx. 

One must not think, however, 
that the proverbial industry of 
the nation has slackened. On 
the contrary, the work of re- 
construction proceeds at ever- 
increasing tempo. In Western 
Berlin, for example, I found it 
almost impossible to sleep in 
the midst of the roar of pneu- 
matic riveters across the street 
where a shattered block of offices 
was being rebuilt. A drive 
through the Ruhr over a week- 
end showed an endless vista of 
belching chimneys as the day- 
shifts boosted production. At 
night the glare of the furnaces 
made a Dantesque picture 
against the sky, and once more 
the pulse of heavy industry 
beats strongly in the heart of 
industrial Europe. 

A request for an appointment 
with a steel magnate produced 
a polite telephone call from his 
secretary to the effect that the 
Herr General Direktor would be 
glad to see me at 7.30 a.M.! And 
when I arrived at that grisly hour 
I found the office buzzing like 
the proverbial bee-hive. Work, 
work, and again work is modern 
Germany’s remedy for her ills, 
or, a8 one former Wehrmacht 
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officer, now in business, said, 
“Sweat saves blood, and we 
have lost enough blood.’’ It is 
a little frightening to contrast 
our five-day week and the 
Welfare State with the Federal 
Republic today. 

So much for the economic 
background. Let us turn for a 
moment to the raw material of 
all this activity and see how it 
is shaping these days. In other 
words, what are the people 
thinking ? 

During my tour I must have 
talked with many hundreds of 
people varying from generals 
and University professors to 
war-blinded beggars and pitiful 
adolescents, poor débris of de- 
feat. I am fortunate in knowing 
the language reasonably well 
and can pass, at a pinch, for a 
German. The advantage of this 


is obvious when one is dealing 
with suspicious and sometimes 
sullen people, and I think I was 
able to obtain a fair insight into 
the average mind. The results 
of my researches (if they can be 
dignified by that title) were 


striking. One and all of my 
conversations produced similar 
results—that the West German 
people have had their fill of war 
and all it implies, and that their 
interest in Western rearmament 
is precisely nil. Whenever the 
subject of German participation 
in the defence of Europe arises 
(and it does frequently) one 
receives the stock answer “‘ ohne 
mich,” which may be interpreted 
freely as “‘ count me out this 
time.”’ For the first time since 
the Napoleonic Wars, the full 
impact of modern war has struck 
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the German people and they 
have realised, at long last, that 
while war in other peoples’ 
territories may be the true 
vocation of a Herrenvolk, it is 
not so amusing when the Father- 
land is the battleground. There 
is (and I do not think I exagger- 
ate) a total slump in militarism, 
and allied to this is an apathy 
which has grave dangers in it. 
I well remember one professional 
man saying to me, “ Yes, the 
Russians may come, and I don’t 
see how you can stop them. 
So if I am going to be Sovietised, 
I prefer to have it done in an 
intact house and not after a 
battle.” I disliked that remark 
intensely. 

I have said that militarism is 
dead for the moment, but it 
would be foolish to imagine 
that that state of affairs will 
last forever. Like the character 
in the Victorian song, it may be 
dead but it won’t lie down, and, 
as we know to our cost, Germany 
has amazing powers of recupera- 
tion. Prussia, Napoleon said, 
was hatched from a cannon 
ball, and it is not improbable 
that old dreams of glorious 
conquest may return to trouble 
the rising generation. For it is 
noticeable that though rearma- 
ment is not a living issue at the 
moment, every German I spoke 
to realises that Hitler came 
within an ace of world domina- 
tion. As one ex-Luftwaffe major 
said, “‘ The Fiihrer is dead, but 
we remember that he once 
stood on the mountain tops 
and saw the kingdoms of the 
world at his feet.’”’ The faintly 
blasphemous implication of that 
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remark is not, I submit, without 
significance. 

That brings us to another 
aspect of the German problem 
about which I am often ques- 
tioned. Is there any sign of a 
recrudescence of Nazism? To 
that I can reply, without reser- 
vation, that there is, though 
at the moment it carries little 
political weight. There is a 
party, avowedly Nazi in its 
programme, which indeed pro- 
claims openly that it is the heir 
of the National Socialist Party. 
Its leader, General Remer, is no 
less a personage than the officer 
who was instrumental in sup- 
pressing the revolt against Hitler 
on 20th July 1944 and who, 
under Goebbels’ direction, held 
Berlin for the Nazis. That such 
a party should exist is again a 
matter for consideration by 
students of the future of Ger- 
many, though, as I say, it 
“ euts little ice ’ at the moment. 

While I was in Berlin I had a 
quick glimpse of conditions under 
Russian rule, and the contrast 
between the two sectors was 
amazing. The shops in the 
Eastern zone were pitiful, 
heavily armed police scowled 
at the depressed passers-by, and 
Soviet jeeps patrolled every 
street. Huge portraits of Stalin 
and leading German Communists 
defaced every hoarding and 
available space, and_ loud- 
speakers kept up a barrage of 
propaganda. The stream of 
refugees who risk their lives 
crossing to the Western zones 
never ceases and, interestingly 
enough, many hundreds of the 
so-called People’s Police are in- 
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cluded in the huge total. To 
return to the British Sector was 
to breathe again the sweet air 
of freedom and sanity. 

I saw, to my pleasure, the 
high standard prevailing in the 
Army and Royal Air Force in 
Germany. Not surprisingly, the 
regular units are the epitome of 
military efficiency and smart- 
ness, but it was particularly 
pleasant to hear the golden 
opinions of senior officers on 
the young National Servicemen. 
While few, I was told, came 
to their duties with great 
enthusiasm at first, a few weeks 
alongside the regulars worked 
wonders, and esprit de corps 
soon flourished apace. To con- 
trast the shoddy, sloppy Mon- 
golian soldier of the Soviet with 
the keen young man of the 
British and American forces 
was an object lesson in two 
worlds. Not that the Russians 
should be under - estimated, 
but, in the opinion of some who 
should know, Stalin is held 
back from war by two factors— 
the inherent weakness of Soviet 
economy and, most of all, the 
threat to his rear from millions 
of discontented satellites and 
Russians alike. The Fifth 
Columns of Franco and Hitler 
were as dust to that which the 
Kremlin knows to exist in their 
homeland and subjected terri- 
tories. I was shown a copy of 
a highly subversive pamphlet, 
bitterly attacking the Politburo, 
which had been published by a 
section of the Soviet High Com- 
mand in Central Europe. I also 
heard of serious mutinies in the 
Russian-dominated Polish Army 
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and in a Ukrainian regiment in 
Upper Austria. Straws possibly, 
but straws have a useful pur- 
pose. The good Stalin and his 
gifted confréres have headaches 
every bit as excruciating as we 
have. As Clemenceau once said, 
“bayonets make very uncom- 
fortable seats.” 

As regards Anglo-German 
relations, I prefer to say little; 
for it is a subject about which 
no one can be dogmatic. They 
ean perhaps be best summed up 
as “ correct,” and, as usual, the 
British soldier is Britain’s best 
ambassador. I gather that the 
Control Commission has, after 
some intensive and very neces- 
sary purges, done a good job, 
but I fear the Germans are not 
its staunchest admirers. For 
the C.C.G. (Control Commission 


for Germany) was a little un- 
fortunate in some of its ‘ per- 
sonnel,’ as was natural in the 
days of manpower shortage, and 
I heard some ugly stories of 
corruption in certain quarters. 
But one branch, Public Safety, 
was outstandingly successful. 
Staffed by police officers from 
the United Kingdom, it did and 
is doing magnificent work in the 
highest traditions of the Force 
at home, and even the bitterest 
detractors of the C.C.G. make 
exception in its favour. 

Thus, in brief outline, Ger- 
many today. It is a strange 
land and pregnant with good 
and evil for all mankind. As to 
the future, who can say? In 
Mr Pepys’ rueful words, ‘* And 
what shall be the end of it, God 
knows.” 
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“ SALMON 


RUNS.” 


BY OLIVER CASSELS. 


“The race is swifter run by nether limbs divested of the 
breeches of conceit.”—-THE Preceprs or Hu F’Lune F’L1. 


A NEW creed often exacts 
from its convert, as a pre- 
liminary, the confession of 
previous wrong thought; and, 
to this humiliation, frequently 
adds an imposition of penance 
to prove contrition. Thus, when 
a bigoted and undoubtedly self- 
opiniated trout-angler abandons 
his earlier obsessions and turns 
to the pursuit of salmon, he 
is forced to acknowledge decay 
in the convictions that have 
hitherto sustained his prejudice. 

The change may be one of 
swift and carefree exaltation, 
but, on the other hand, when 
prejudice is ingrained and the 
old gods die hard, the process 
can be protracted and the doubts 
prolonged. If, as in the present 
case, it has to be admitted 
that the lowly and much- 
despised chub has lent a power- 
ful fin to hasten the mutation, 
then is it wise at once to fling 
into the river the tattered rem- 
nants of the cloak of caste. 

It remains only to do penance : 
and if a most miserable first 
day’s salmon fishing and an 
arm encased in plaster from 
wrist to elbow can be counted 
as such, it may be supposed 
that conversion is well and 
truly complete. Or is it? The 
injury prohibits the use of a 
two-handed rod, and trout that 


can be caught with one hand 
are not yet in season. Enforced 
idleness provides, therefore, time 
in which to consider the issue. 

It is difficult to say when and 
why the process of conversion 
to salmon-fishing started. Six 
years of trout-angling on the 
Wye did not, of itself, bring 
the desire to catch the lordlier 
fish; but, let it be admitted 
at once, self-satisfaction with 
the results of fishing for trout 
was bolstered up by contempt 
for the heavier gear and less 
exact method with which salmon 
are caught. The business seemed 
crude even to an unfinicky 
mind. Nevertheless, the change 
came and it was probably my 
cousin Face, on one of his 
all-too-rare visits to this country, 
who started it. 

He was spending part of his 
leave with me and we had 
broken a leaf of a front spring 
of the car by taking short cuts 
across rough meadows to save 
time and our legs for their 
better use trout-fishing. In 
order to enable us to continue 
taking short cuts and to save 
further time, it had been 
arranged with the two ex- 
R.E.M.E. warrant officers who 
usually service the car that 
their staff and the spare part 
should be available at _half- 
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past eight next morning to 
effect the repair. Thus it was 
that Face and I, half an hour 
early for the appointment, 
leaned on the balustrade of 
a tall metal road-bridge span- 
ning the Wye and looked down 
into the clear water below us. 
It was a blue-and-gold morn- 
ing in early June, bathed in 
sunshine of just that perfection 
that only our summer can bring. 
Before us, a quarter of a mile 
away, the river swung into 
view through trees, round a 
low island of shingle. The 
stream ran in swift glides, 
shallow to a pebbly beach on 
its right bank and mysteriously 
deeper under the bushes of 
the wooded hill that contained 
it to the left. Here and there 
the water boiled where hidden 
rocks threw the current upward, 
and in the quieter reaches an 
oceasional patch of brilliant 
green weed writhed to the 
surface. Above the beach, a 
few white-faces grazed peace- 
fully in rich meadowland. The 
water, green in the distance, 
was crystal-clear beneath us 
and we could count every stone 
and pebble on the bottom. 
And there, against the right 
bank, we saw chub; not in 
ones and twos, but in dozens. 
The river had carved a channel 
through the beach and this 
delivered itself into a small 
saucer-shaped pool shaded by 
an alder-tree. Under the lower 
rim of the saucer, over which 
the water poured to rejoin the 
main stream, flank to flank 
and echeloned to form a semi- 
circle, lay twenty or thirty of 
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these fat fish. They maintained 
their position, motionless and 
without apparent effort, save 
only when one or another allowed 
itself to drift backward out of 
formation to turn lazily after 
some particle of food that had 
drifted by. At once another, 
lying patiently in reserve, would 
surge forward and nuzzle itself 
into the gap in the ranks. 
They were big chub, and for 
as long as we could afford 
time Face and I discussed the 
means we would use to catch 
them. Not even the greyer, 
slimmer shapes of trout lying 
towards mid-stream could draw 
us away from the fascination 
of these gregarious fish. 

At last it was time to go, and 
as we walked along the bridge 
to where the car waited, listing 
on its weakened spring, we 
looked down-stream over the 
other side, to where the river 
deepened and the water 
became quieter between clay 
banks. There, even as we 
looked, a salmon, which had 
tarried perhaps too long while 
the stream sank to summer 
level, threw its silver shape 
into the air, where it glittered 
for a moment before crashing 
back into foam. Face, to whom 
the sight had been too long 
denied, halted with a look of 
reverence on his features, and 
I, to let the impression sink 
into him, kept silence. At last 
he turned and spoke. 

* And to think you can spend 
half an hour drivelling about 
those chub and yet never give 
a thought to the real fish not 
a hundred yards away!” He 
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shook his head sadly. “ Face” 
—he used our common endear- 
ment —‘ you’re ageing even 
quicker than I thought.” 

Of course, I attempted to 
defend myself, but he would 
have none of it. 

‘* Don’t,” he pleaded, holding 
up a hand in protest. “‘ I know 
exactly what you're going to 
tell me. You can catch chub 
with your trout methods and 
that brings them within the 
pale. But one chub on a dry- 
fly satisfies your conscience and 
after that you mount a fily- 
spoon.” An eyebrow was cocked 
at me. ‘“ Am I wrong, Face ? ” 
He waited for my answer, but 
I made none; firstly because 
it is undignified to argue against 
such injustice and, secondly, 
because he had given me an 
idea. The fly-spoon was a lure 
I had not yet tried and might 
never have used but for his 
assumption. 

For the rest of his stay we 
fished for trout, and it was 
not until three weeks after his 
departure with a final stricture 
on neglect of salmon, that I 
experimented with a fly-spoon 
on chub, on water some miles 
abeve the road-bridge. Wye 
trout seem to go deep and 
feed on minnows when late 
spring has passed into summer, 
and are seldom to be seen or 
caught. On this occasion the 
weather was fine and the river 
low and an hour’s fishing brought 
the conclusion that their season 
was over. Only the chub were 
rising, and lazily at that. With 
considerable effort and an 
infinity of patience a sizable 
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fish was hooked on a dry-fly 
and, as it came to the net, 
Face’s words were remembered. 
Conscience was satisfied; so 
I burrowed into my pockets 
to find the fly-spoon he had 
given me before we parted. 

The run I had been fishing 
was deep, where the current 
had scoured a channel through 
shingle to the rocks beneath. 
Returning to the bank I tied 
the lure to a yard of stout 
nylon and then re-entered the 
water at the head of the stream. 
The tiny spoon worked most 
satisfactorily, and in very short 
time two more chub had been 
added to the bag. 

So far, so good. Everything 
had gone according to the book 
and it began to look as if 
this business was a very easy, 
certain, and rather uninteresting 
method of catching fish. All 
that was necessary was to cast 
the thing across the head of 
a run and let the current do 
the rest. Just before the line 
straightened down-stream there 
would come a tug and away 
would go another two- or three- 
pound chub. 

But there are no certainties 
in the Wye and this complacency 
was short-lived. The next few 
casts produced no result; 980, 
concluding that this bit of water 
was fished out, I moved a dozen 
paces down-stream, got a firm 
foothold, and cast again. This 
time there was no warning 
pluck. Without apparent cause 
the reel began to spin, but 
when I attempted to check 
the fish the rod was nearly 
dragged out of my hands. The 
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break occurred, as it would, 
at the absurdly flimsy split- 
ring holding hook, spoon, and 
swivel together, and I waded 
ashore convinced I had hooked 
the grandfather of all chub. 
Thrice in a month did the 
same thing happen. On the 
first occasion chub were blamed ; 
on the second, pike were sus- 
pected ; and only on the third 
was I able to see the fish and 
know it for a salmon. 

There is a reach of the Wye 
where the stream is held up 
in wide shallows by an island 
joined to the right bank by 
rocky flats. At summer level 
these flats are dry and the 
full weight of the river gathers 
to drop through a narrow 
channel, barely twenty feet wide, 
between the island and the 
left bank. Some fifty yards 
above the island the current 


starts to build up under the 
bank and on the hang, a few 
yards short of where it plunges 


over a narrow sill, a single 
hidden rock throws up the only 
rifie to mar the smoothness 
of swift gliding water. Here 
the chub congregate, and here, 
for the third time, a salmon 
was hooked. 

That afternoon chub had come 
in plenty and had been killed 
without compunction ; for they 
are considered a delicacy by 
the cottagers in the village 
where I live — goodness only 
knows why. I came to the last 
few yards of the run and the 
riffle. At once I hooked another 
chub, and when the first pon- 
derous rush had been halted 
and he had been coaxed to the 
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net, I saw that he must weigh 
at least five pounds and ear- 
marked him for the small-holder 
who often obliges in the garden. 
He has a large and hungry 
family. 

It was then that it happened. 
Certain that there -would be 
at least one more chub in the 
same place, I cast the fly-spoon 
out and brought it round into 
the boil over the rock. As the 
shimmering lure disappeared in 
the rough water it was taken 
quietly enough, but it was im- 
mediately evident that this was 
no chub. The first reaction 
was a feeling of helplessness 
and hopelessness; one might 
as well have hooked a goods- 
train on the trout-rod. A thirty- 
yard double-tapered trout line 
is expensive equipment to risk 
even on a small salmon, but 
this time I let him run. At 
first he went across and then 
up-stream and, trusting to the 
backing of the line and my 
legs, I followed as best I might. 

Fortunately I was wearing 
light shoes, and the herd of dairy 
cows, curious a8 ever, grazing in 
the meadow flanking the river, 
soon lost interest in the very 
hot and breathless middle-aged 
human running and counter- 
running erratically through the 
thistles. The fish was in full 
view when I sprang off the 
bank on to a shingle beach below, 
at the behest of some perverse 
imp who whispered that here 
was the chance of pulling him 
ashore. Fortunate once more, 
a cattle-track at the right place 
enabled me to gain the level 
meadow again without checking 
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a spirited sprint; and when 
at last the fish had had enough 
of the game and made his exit 
down-stream past the island, 
half the line was on the reel. 
As usual, the split-ring on the 
spoon failed. 

With that fish went three 
parts of crusted philosophy, and 
by the time home had been 
reached and the chub distri- 
buted among the neighbours, 
I had refought and landed him 
in a dozen different ways. The 
power and stamina of him had 
been a revelation, and no prin- 
ciple, no conceit, could any 


longer blind me to the fact 
that I very badly wanted to 
land a salmon. 

As if encouragement had not 
already been enough, added 
temptation soon followed in the 
shape of opportunity. A lucky 


chance led to an introduction 
to the farmer owning the water 
both above and below the bridge 
on which Face had deplored 
my lack of enterprise. Common 
interest turned our conversation 
to salmon and resulted in an 
invitation to fish his water to 
my heart’s content during the 
next year. 

There could now be no further 
excuse whatsoever for not trying 
a hand at these fish, and it 
remained only to equip oneself 
before the new season opened. 
A cynic might declare the buy- 
ing of tackle to be the most 
interesting part of fishing; and 
his contention might, of course, 
be true. But by what right 
does the cynic speak? What 
does he know of the tears of 
bitter experience and the un- 
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voiced golden hopes that the 
angler carries with him into 
the tackle-shop? Be that as 
it may, however, both experience 
and hope led me to Fred’s 
establishment. 

Fred, who cannot be older 
than thirty, or younger than 
sixty in experience, has a crafts- 
man’s fingers with rod and fly ; 
be he making or using them. 
He is a small dark man with 
wistful, questioning eyes that 
suddenly become satisfied and 
restful when he smiles. He is 
counsellor and guide to his 
customers, and salesman last. 
Even small boys who ask for 
a hook and a length of water- 
cord are not allowed to complete 
their purchase unless Fred is 
satisfied that they know what 
they want and that it will be 
suitable for the purpose in- 
tended ; and a word of shrewd 
advice is always thrown in for 
good measure. It saves time 
and trouble to leave all one’s 
own ideas outside when entering 
the shop; the results of the visit 
are always more satisfactory 
if Fred is allowed to do all the 
thinking. 

And now, as soon as he 
was convinced that I intended 
seriously to fish for salmon, 
he retired to his back premises 
to reappear a few moments 
later with a ten-foot greenheart 
spinning rod in his hand. 
Fitting the two pieces together, 
he handed me the rod and stood 
back watching my expression. 
As yet, the only words he had 
uttered were “ good morning,” 
but there must have been a 
look of alarm on my face as 
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I felt the weight and power 
of the thing; for he broke 
his usual silence with a shake 
of the head. 

“You'll need all of it,” he 
said quietly. “The Wye’s a 
big river to cover and it’s not 
trout you’re after, you know.” 

And with the mild rebuke 
he turned back to his shelves 
to take down a reel, placing 
it on the counter. Although he 
added no further word, it was 
obvious that this was the reel 
he was going to supply, and 
none other; and I was glad 
enough he did not expect me 
to discuss my ignorance. When 
a line, trace wire, leads, a 
bottle of preserved sprats, and 
all the other paraphernalia had 
been gathered together in a 
heap, he spread out his hands 
on the counter and looked at 
me for a moment. 

“When are you going out ?” 
he asked, finally. 

“ Thursday next,” I answered. 
* And I mean to make a day of 
it.” 

‘“ All right. It’s early closing 
day.” His tone was now brisk 
and decisive. “If you'll call 
in I'll have the gear ready for 
you and I'll come with you 
and start you off on the right 
foot.” 

In spite of the years that 
pass, the anticipation of a day’s 
fishing is still exciting, and here 
was no exception. With un- 
known water to explore, new 
gear with which to experiment, 
a fresh technique to learn, and 
another fish to study, could 
man ask more? It was too 
much, however, to hope there 
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would be no counterbalancing 
factor to detract from such 
a@ prospect, but had I suspected 
the sort of day it was to be, 
my new resolutions might well 
have been shaken. A snag 
there had to be, and the snag 
was Thursday. 

The weather was frightful. 
The morning broke dull and 
dark, with wisps of steamy 
cloud wreathing the hills and 
revealing only occasionally 
dark splashes of landscape. At 
breakfast, wifely dissuasion was 
bravely laughed down in spite 
of inward misgivings. The 
fishing had been arranged, I 
declared, and a-fishing I would 
go. No one would ever say 
I did not try. By the time 
I reached the town it was 
raining steadily and growing 
colder as a bitter north-easter 
stirred. 

I found Fred in his shop, 
dressed to suit the weather, 
talking to an airman of my own 
unit, Flight Sergeant Danford, 
also the keenest of anglers. 
Danford was a presentable 
young fellow until he grew the 
moustache that has turned his 
cheerful smile into a knowing 
leer. The growth is tufted, 
and any stook that happens 
at the time to be pointing 
forward seems to pull the corre- 
sponding portion of his upper 
lip with it; the set of his 
head behind giving the im- 
pression that he is being drawn 
along by the moustache. He 
has, however, an ingratiating 
manner and no pretensions. The 
freedom of many waters is his for 
the price of a telephone call, and 
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his habitual style of self-intro- 
duction when making arrange- 
ments by this means is direct 
and unambiguous. As a result 
he is known up and down the 
river as the ‘flight sergeant 
wot fishes.” A glance at his 
attire told me he was coming 
with us, and it required only 
a moment’s thought to realise 
that my intentions had been 
closely followed for the past 
week or more. Explanations 
came at once. 

“Tve got the day off, sir,” 
he began, ‘‘ and when I happened 
to ring Mr Colbey last night 
he told me you had the water 
and that it was up to you 
whether I could come or not.’ 
The moustache pointed a stray 
tuft at me and there was a 
twinkle in the eye behind it. 
‘*I knew it’d be all right with 
you, sir. Ill keep out of the 
way. I just want to see if 
I can catch a chub in the 
runs.” 

Prophetic words! And had 
I known what his chub-angling 
was to lead to before the day was 
out, I would have had no com- 
punction in leaving the cheerful 
scamp behind. Fred had turned 
away to show that he disclaimed 
any responsibility for Danford’s 
presence, but now he selected 
a sprat from a bottle on the 
counter and picked up his small 
scissors. ‘‘ Better bait up in 
the warm and dry,’’ he said, 
passing a needle through the 
lure, “‘and you'll be able to 
see how it ought to be done.” 

Ten minutes later we were 
driving slowly through the 
narrow streets of the town, 
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with Danford and our gear 
in the back of the car. No 
one spoke until we were out 
in the country, and then it 
was the flight sergeant who 
broke the silence with the remark 
that every fisherman has made 
at one time or another from 
his wishful thoughts. 

‘“* Never mind. Ive caught 
trout in a snowstorm before 
now.” 

He trotted out the hoary 
old boast with relish, but it 
served only to wake me from 
a reverie to realise that the 
rain had turned to sleet shot 
with an occasional white puffy 
snowflake. 

The silence of depression 
settled on us again and it 
was my turn next to try to 
enliven the outlook. Casting 
back through my small stock 
of second-hand salmon lore I 
endeavoured to find some en- 
couragement to fit the circum- 
stances. As one turns off the 
main road towards the bridge 
that was our goal, there is 
a point from which fhe river 
can be seen and from where 
it is possible to estimate exactly 
the height of the water. It 
was on reaching this spot that 
a glimpse of the stream brought 
back to mind an article read 
but a few days previously and 
gave rise to a consoling thought. 
“Tt’s the water level that 
counts,” I quoted sententiously, 
“and that seems to be just 
right.” 

A moment later, as the car 
swung on to the bridge, it was 
Fred’s experienced opinion that 
brought us back to realities. 
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“The colour of the water’s 
not bad.” For a moment he 
lifted our flagging hopes, only 
to dash them as he added 
lugubriously: ‘“ But the light’s 
got to improve if we're going 
to get any fish.” 

Only Farmer Colbey was de- 
lighted at our arrival. He is 
one of those sensible men who 
believe that the only sure rule 
and requisite for catching salmon 
is to have your lure in the 
water. 

“Come and have a cider to 
warm you,” he urged—and the 
warming properties of his cider 
can be vouched for—‘ and then 
you can get on with it.’ And 
he led the way to his cellar 
where the dark barrels at the 
back are only vague blacknesses 
in the gloom and the dry, musty 
scent of a hundred apple-years 
clings to smoky beams. Twice 
the pots were filled from the 
trickling taps of selected casks— 
dry or sweet, each man to his 
taste—while we sat on upturned 
boxes set on the humid cobbles 
and talked fish. Encouraged, we 
sallied forth; Fred and I to 
the middle water in the woods 
above the island, and Danford, 
with our host, to be turned 
loose on the upper reaches to 
see what would fall to his 
skilful rod. 

The middle water boasts a 
hut, and this gave Fred and 
myself, at all events, shelter 
for our spare gear and lunch- 
bags. We wasted little time 
there, however, and got to 
business at once, Fred following 
me down the first pool in order 
to keep an eye on my perform- 


ance. It was snowing seriously 
now and the meadows were 
turning white and, as we started, 
Fred remarked ambiguously that 
snow stayed where it was and 
did not run into the river. 

By a late lunch-time we had 
done nothing. But two and a 
half hours’ casting had put me 
on terms with my rod and reel 
and I was beginning to enjoy the 
new-found ability to deliver the 
sprat with reasonable accuracy 
and little commotion to a desired 
spot. To feel the occasional 
touch of lead on bottom showed 
that the lure was searching the 
correct water; and when we 
knocked off Fred congratulated 
me that the bait was still 
intact—except for the teeth 
marks of a small and too 
enthusiastic trout—and that I 
had attempted to cast against 
a reel check-spring not more 
than a dozen times. 

There is nothing worse, on 
a day such as this, than to 
eat and rest in wet clothes, 
unless it be the chilly process 
of donning them again after 
one has got warm and dry. 
Fred and I had avoided both 
alternatives by bringing with 
us a change of over-garment ; 
but a numbing ache in the left 
forearm, which had hopefully 
been ascribed to cold, did not 
pass away with returning circula- 
tion. The pain, in fact, became 
sharper as the arm grew warmer. 
There was little that could be 
done, however, beyond strapping 
thumb to forefinger and promis- 
ing oneself a change of position 
of reel on rod-butt; I was 
certainly not going to allow 
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minor details to interfere with 
fishing. 

We went out again to find 
that the snow had ceased falling 
and a faint luminosity in the 
pall of low grey cloud overhead 
hinted at the continued existence 
of the sun. The snow on the 
meadows was now translucent, 
but it had not yet started to 
run. The river looked cold 
and dirty, but Fred was more 
cheerful at the improved light 
and decreed that we should 
attempt the beat below the 
bridge. On our way down- 
stream we met Farmer Colbey, 
solicitous in his watch over 
lambing ewes, and from him 
we had our first news of the 
flight sergeant. Two chub, 
an out-of-season trout, and a 
small pike had fallen to his 
lot already. The chub and 
pike had been killed and Colbey 
was carrying them home, tied 
head and tail to a stick cut 
from a hedgerow, for his cats. 
The flight sergeant, we gathered, 
was cheerful and unlikely to 
stop for food or any other 
reason till darkness drove him 
off the water. Somewhat 
happier, we set to work again. 
Fred detailed me to the first 
pool and, with a final word 
of advice, continued on his 
way down-stream. 

The water to be covered was 
wider here and required the 
longest casts that could be 
achieved; and here I began 
to experience, for the first time, 
the effects of the devil “ kink.” 
The first bird’s-nest, caused by 
allowing the reel to overrun 
and complicated by the twist 
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imparted to the line by the 
spinner in spite of lead and 
swivels, led to my first vow as 
a salmon angler. In future I 
would fish alternate hours with 
left- and right-hand spinners. 

It was while I was working 
on this tangle of line that I 
saw the first fish. The splash 
made me think a large trout 
was rising in mid-stream below 
me, but as the tangle finally 
came apart and the line allowed 
itself to be wound in he came 
up again and showed himself 
to be a salmon. Of course, it 
would be untrue to deny excite- 
ment. The hand shook and 
my body grew strangely light. 
Stepping down-stream till nearly 
opposite the spot where he 
had shown, I let drive to put 
the lure above and beyond 
him. It was a long cast, 
longer than had hitherto been 
attempted and, to my delight, 
the sprat fell dead true. But, 
alas! I had overestimated my 
skill. In order to attain the 
length of cast the use of 
check had been too light and 
I gazed sadly at a reel that 
looked like a ball of knitting 
wool the kitten had finished 
with. 

It seems that the experts 
are agreed that a surprising 
number of Wye salmon are 
hooked while lures are being 
handlined to shore; perhaps 
at the urge of necessity such as 
mine at that moment. The lead 
and spinner had to be saved 
from the bed of the river and, 
since the reel would no longer 
revolve, handlining was the 
obvious method: the tangle 
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could wait. And, of course, 
expert opinion was confirmed ; 
or would have been unless good 
sense had prevailed. As the 
sprat came skittering over the 
surface, the water behind it 
broke and an enormous salmon 
—or so it seemed—hurled itself 
with gaping jaws after the 
glittering morsel. A braver man 
would have played the fish 
with no reel and any line 
available, trusting to his legs 
and hurdling ability to keep 
abreast of events. I chose 
caution and dropped the line 
to let the sprat sink dead to 
the bottom. Then, in an agony 
of exasperated haste, with 


fingers blue with cold and a 
thumbless hand that now ached 
abominably, I tackled the dread- 
fully snarled line, hoping against 
hope that a quick clearance 


would give me another chance 
at the fish. 

It was hopeless. I draped 
myself in festoons of line, trying 
to keep a dozen long loops 
apart by hanging them on 
buttons, hat, and shoulders. 
But the demon “kink” had 
his say and it was forty minutes 
before, sweating with angry 
frustration, I got the last turn 
on to the reel and went back 
to the water. As I took my 
stand, another fish surfaced, 
this time a hundred yards down- 
stream and near the opposite 
bank, tearing a five-yard furrow 
of foam in the river. 

May it be forgiven—for self- 
forgiveness is impossible—that 
the behaviour of that fish con- 
veyed nothing to me. It can 
only be pleaded that I was 
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cold, angry, frustrated, and im- 
patient; for I continued to 
flog the water for quarry that 
had been gone half an hour 
or more. It should immedi- 
ately have been obvious that 
the fish was hooked and fighting 
and that help should have been 
offered at once. Instead, I 
went on fishing. 

Twenty minutes later Fred 
appeared on the bank above 
me and the look on his face 
was dull and resigned. I reeled 
in and scrambled up to him. 

“ Didn’t you hear me call- 
ing?” he asked, plaintively ; 
and the water in his eyes was 
not all caused by cold. 

‘* No,” I answered. Fred has 
a small voice and he would have 
had to shout very loudly to be 
heard above the sounds of wind 
and river. That he could not 
make himself heard seemed to 
weigh more with him than the 
fish he had failed to land. 

“Oh dear!” he continued. 
“ What a pity! I thought I 
was making the devil of a din. 
I’ve never had a quieter take. 
He must have followed the bait 
right across the river into the 
bank. In the end he got below 
me past that big willow into 
the heavy water and all I could 
do was to hang on and shout. 
I held him there for ten minutes, 
hoping you’d come and gaff 
him. I wonder you didn’t hear 
me.” 

That he had lost a fish was 
bad enough, but the sense of 
my own guilt was the last straw 
and I suddenly felt very wet, 
cold, and tired. I had had 
enough for one day and so had 
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Fred, and we walked slowly up- 
stream dismantling our tackle 
as we went. At that moment 
the height of life’s ambition 
was a steaming cup of strong 
tea and an equally hot bath 
in which to soak away the 
aches and stiffness. We climbed 
the iron railings on to the road 
that crossed the bridge and had 
turned towards the farmstead 
when Fred suddenly stopped. 

‘““T wonder where Danford 
is,” he murmured, almost to 
himself. 

For the last two hours Dan- 
ford had been completely out 
of my mind, and now the 
possibility of having to wait 
till dark for his re-appearance 
was a bitter blow. It was im- 


mediately clear, however, that 
we could not risk a long delay ; 
to do so in our present condition 


would have been to invite colds 
and worse. Fred agreed at 
once that it was better to keep 
moving and walk up-stream until 
we found him. We had reached 
halfway across the first meadow 
when I saw, in the already 
failing light, a dark figure move 
at the edge of the wood where 
the stream divided round the 
island. 

“There he is,’ I exclaimed 
with relief, and our pace at 
once became brisker. It was 
soon evident that it was, indeed, 
the flight sergeant and that 
he had also seen us, because 
@ faint halloo came to us against 
the wind. A moment later 
the call was repeated and this 
time it seemed to carry a note 
of urgency. 
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“He seems to want us to 
help,”’ said Fred as we trudged 
along. * Probably having 
trouble with all that gear of 
his. How he humps it about 
beats me. Says he takes it 
along just in case.” For the 
first time that day there was 
a note of real disgust in the 
voice as he added: “ The only 
things he’s not got with him 
are a harpoon and a _ hand- 
grenade.” 

As we approached we could 
see the figure, now still and 
upright, waving an arm to us, 
and we were able to catch 
his shouted words: ‘‘ Come and 
help me; I’m fast.” 

‘Great heavens!” exclaimed 
Fred. ‘“ D’you see? He’s on 
the island. How on earth did 
he manage to get there ? ” 

Sure enough, the flight 
sergeant was on the shingle 
bank in mid-stream, with his 
rod held in two hands and 
its top bending downwards 
towards the water. 

‘* What are you doing there ? ” 
demanded Fred when we had 
come abreast of the place. 

** Come and help, Fred,’’ Dan- 
ford answered. “I can’t make 
it out. Thought I’d try for 
a chub with a fly-spoon here, 
but I think I’m into a fish.” 

Fred was angry now, and 
he could hardly be blamed 
for it: to hook a salmon on 
that gear, at the end of a 
miserable day when we wanted 
to get home, from an island 
in mid-stream, and then to ask 
for help was, to say the least, 
an inconsiderate act. 
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“* How d’you expect me to get 
there, man? Swim?” 

But at that very moment 
the rod point started to quiver 
and bend still lower and the 
instincts of the professional 
angler stirred. 

““ Where did you cross?” he 
called. 

* At the bottom end,” came 
the reply. ‘‘ There’s a spit 
of shingle there and you won’t 
get too wet.” 

Although he was wearing no 
waders, to his eternal credit 
Fred hesitated only a moment. 
Using his gaff handle to feel 
his way, he entered the water 
and, thigh deep, waded across. 
Then, with the rod in his hand, 
he took stock of the situation. 

“Tt’s a fish all right,” he 
exclaimed after a moment’s 
gentle pumping. “ Let’s hope 


it’s not too big.” 
My heart sank. 
told me only too plainly that 
he intended to play the salmon 
and, on that tackle, the business 


His words 


might go on all night. It must 
be confessed that I was beyond 
all interest in fish and hoped 
only for a quick break and 
a quicker return to dry, warm 
clothes. The temptation to leave 
these two optimists to their 
fun and, in a dry pair of 
trousers, to join Farmer Colbey 
in his cider cellar proved well- 
nigh irresistible. Only a morbid 
curiosity kept me where I was, 
sitting on a wet tree-stump. 
I found a dry cigarette and lit 
it as Fred continued his act. 
“Got him on a fly-spoon, 
have you?” My spirit leapt 
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as I thought of those flimsy 
split-rings, only to sink again 
when I remembered that Fred’s 
fly-spoons did not break. 

“ Yes. Tied to a yard of that 
nylon you sold me the other 
day. And there’s thirty yards 
of good trout-line.”’ I groaned 
as Danford boasted the strength 
of his gear, but Fred’s next 
question rekindled hope. 

‘* What backing is there?” 
On the strength of the nylon 
and line Fred was pumping the 
fish vigorously now. 

“T forget,’ answered the 
flight sergeant. ‘‘ Haven’t looked 
at it lately.” 

“Pah!” Impatience with a 
generation of careless anglers 
went into the exclamation. 
“ How often have you to be 
told ...ah! we’re off!” And, 
sure enough, the reel began 
to click as the fish moved 
slowly but remorselessly away. 

Now the action began. Below 
the island there were some 
hundreds of yards of swift, sleek 
water with an unbroken bank 
clear of trees. Above, the river 
broadened into a wide, slow 
reach. Either way there was 
ample water and open bank 
to follow the fish, but the island 
lay between and there were 
low bushes at its top end. 
The salmon thumped its way 
up-stream against all the pres- 
sure Fred dared exert and it 
was some minutes before the 
tactical weakness of their posi- 
tion struck the two. Fred was 
the first to recognise the danger. 
He handed the rod to the other. 

“* Quick |!’ he shouted. “ Take 
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the rod to the bank while 
I keep the line off those bushes.” 

He put his hand under the 
taut line and ran to the top 
of the island while Danford, 
with the rod held high above 
his head and the reel singing, 
splashed his way ashore; wet 
to the waist this time. Already 
he was running, and as he 
passed me another crash of 
foam at the ford told me that 
Fred was on his way to join 
the flight sergeant. Apostro- 
phising the rotten backing as 
he went, he passed me at the 
double and disappeared into 
the misty gloom. 

There were no fireworks from 
the fish, and the sounds of 
battle from up-stream seemed 
to indicate that they had 
managed to shorten line until 
they had the backing on the 


reel again. Perhaps, I thought, 
another half-hour would see the 


end of the matter. I threw 
away the cigarette-end and got 
up to dance and slap the 
circulation back to legs and 
arms, but soon gave up the 
arm motions because of the 
pain in my left wrist. 

It may have been ten or 
fifteen minutes after their 
evacuation of the island that 
I was involved in the pro- 
ceedings. Unexpectedly and 
without warning Danford ap- 
peared, shuffling along in his 
waders and somewhat out of 
breath. Fred had evidently 
taken over the management. 

“ It’s coming back this way,” 
he panted. ‘And the line’ll 
foul those bushes.” With that 
he made for the island. 
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It was a pity he got so wet. 
Perhaps his excitement made 
him careless or it may have 
been that my own change of 
position misled him but, what- 
ever the reason, Danford mis- 
took the approach to the 
crossing and, before I could 
warn him, tripped over a snag 
and went head over heels into 
a deep pool. His mind was 
still intent on his fish as I 
dragged him back to land. 
“The line, sir—on_ those 
bushes!” he gasped; and, had 
there been light enough, it would 
have shown the same desperate 
appeal in his eyes. If the fish 
decided to run down-stream it 
would almost certainly choose 
the channel beyond the island. 
The line would foul the bushes 
and that would be the end. 
It was essential that someone 
should be there in mid-stream 
to lift the line over the shingle 
and bushes and deliver it safely 
to the water again as the 
salmon passed the island. 

What could one do? Here 
was a@ man whose ambition, 
even in its wilder flights, had 
never risen to salmon. To have 
hooked and killed a fish on 
a trout rod would set the seal 
on his self-esteem as an angler, 
and for ever place him beyond 
the power of blank days to 
hurt or disappoint. For years 
to come the feat would be 
referred to in places where 
fishermen meet. He would be 
a senior angler; the man in 
the corner with a twinkle in 
his eye; listening to all the 
fishing yarns with amused 
tolerance. Other anglers would 
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nudge each other and whisper, 
and his advice would be sought 
in every argument. And what 
an entry to the sergeants’ 
mess!—the thought of the 
sergeants’ mess brought me 
to my senses and it became 
obvious that, if wet now, I 
would soon be wetter. The 
man had appealed to me. Could 
I let it afterwards be said in 
that same mess that the officer 
had failed him? No! Order- 
ing him back to the farm 
with as much authority as I 
could muster, I picked up my 
gaff and took reluctantly to the 
water. 

Had I thought myself cold 
before, it was as nothing to 
the icy grip of the stream 
as it now rose gradually above 
my knees. But a shout from 
Fred, at a startling nearness, 


made me forget caution and 
I blundered on, drenching myself 
to the waist before reaching the 


island. Once there, I ran to 
the top end of the narrow 
strip that divided the river 
into two channels and re-entered 
the water. Then, standing 
thigh-deep, I thrust the gaff 
handle at an angle into the 
shingle; that the line, when 
it came, might run up into 
my hand. For a minute I 
waited, and then for another ; 
tense and ready to sprint with 
it to the lower end of the 
island; but no line came. My 
legs no longer belonged to me 
and my hands ached unmerci- 
fully, but still there was no 
further sound of human voice 
and the only noises were those 
of wind and river. I was 
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alone in a dark, wet, cold and 
eerie world, and the absurdity 
of the situation struck me only 
when I heard a faint halloo 
from up-stream. Disgusted, I 
straightened up and got back 
to the bushes: the fish had 
evidently turned again and Fred 
had not thought of keeping me 
informed of its movements. 
After much fumbling I 
managed to extract another 
cigarette from its box and put 
it in my mouth; only to 
remember that the matches 
were in my fishing-bag, wrapped 
in a cloth for protection. The 
thing was near sodden, anyhow, 
so I flung it into the river in 
disgust and sat down on the 
wet shingle to consider the 
next move and wonder what 
sort of reception my wife would 
accord my condition when I 
returned home. Considerable 
persuasion would be required, 
I felt certain, before she agreed 
to let me out again, and I 
came to the conclusion that 
in this she would be a wise 
woman. It was manifestly 
foolish to remain where I was; 
fish or no fish—and I cared 
little whether or not I ever 
saw another—I could not risk 
pneumonia. Fortunately, how- 
ever, I was saved the decision 
to abandon my post. The noise 
of approaching battle made itself 
heard again, and this time the 
salmon took the outer passage 
and the line slipped up the 
gaff into my waiting hand. 
Ducking under the line, I carried 
it at a run to the lower end 
of the island and delivered it 
safely to the water, just in time 
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to see an insubordinate flight 
sergeant doubling wearily down- 
stream pursued by an equally 
determined Fred. 

As I waded ashore I saw, 
with a sigh of relief, a light 
bobbing over the meadow from 
the farmhouse and a moment 
later ran to meet Farmer Colbey. 

“What the devil are you 
fellows playing at?” he 
grumbled. “Isn't it time 
you were home?” Then, 
after another look, he added: 
“Heavens! How long have 
you been in that state, man ; 
and where are the others ? ” 

It was the fleeting voice of 
sanity ; but the  fish-fever 
gripped him also when he heard 
my news. 

“ Come on,”’ he shouted. “ I'll 
show you how to kill a fish.” 
And away he went, his hurri- 
cane lamp swinging wildly as 
he ran. 

I sighed again and followed, 
and the four of us were soon 
together on the bank where 
the flight sergeant, under Fred’s 
guidance, was fighting the last 
round with the salmon. 

‘“‘He’s cooked now.” Fred 
was wiping his neck and hands 
with a sodden handkerchief as 
he spoke. ‘I knew we'd kill 
him quick enough when we got 
him into this water.” 

We followed the fish slowly 
down the bank till we came 
to an easy shingle beach and 
here, walking cautiously back- 
wards, Danford swung it ashore, 
where Colbey pounced and made 
certain of the capture. 

An hour later we were in 
the farm kitchen in front of 
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a large fire, dry and comfort- 
able if not altogether present- 
able. Fred looked hang-dog in 
clothes several sizes too large, 
but Danford, who had also 
raided our host’s wardrobe, was 
a benign blend of the agri- 
cultural and the professional ; 
in breeches and a braided frock- 
coat of ancient eut. The fish, 
a pretty fresh-run  sixteen- 
pounder, lay on the table and 
the ceremonies were being duly 
observed in the strongest cider, 
mulled on the fire. 

At length the farmer let us 
go and we loaded the car for 
our return; but I left my 
wet clobber with him rather 
than let it prejudice my future 
chances of catching a salmon. 
Fred was dropped off at his 
home and Danford, his appear- 
ance made even more interesting 
by the large fish-basket he now 
carried, alighted at the front 
door of his mess, his moustache 
rampant once more at the pros- 
pect of a bibulous evening. 
Then I turned homeward, pre- 
paring excuses as I went to 
meet the ministrations of an 
anxious wife. 

I met the flight sergeant in 
sick quarters next morning; 
where I applied for relief from 
the jabbing pains in a left 
forearm. The senior medical 
officer was unsympathetic. 

“Ha! Another fisherman. 
Let ’em all come,” he shouted 
with a cynical laugh. ‘ What’s 
your trouble ? ” 

I thrust the arm at him 
and as his fingers closed on 
it I flexed the wrist. 


“ Phew!” he whistled. 
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*'D’you mind if I demonstrate 
to my orderlies? It’s the pretti- 
est case of synovitis I’ve seen. 
Heard it crepitating when you 
opened the door.” 

“How long will it be?” I 
asked him when he had done 
lecturing. 

“That depends on the rest 
you give it,” was the non- 
committal reply. 

“ What about Monday week ? 
I can give you till then,” I 
ventured, in order to draw the 
cautious Scot. 

“Monday week!” he ex- 
ploded, turning to take a hand- 
ful of plaster bandages from a 
large tin on the table. “‘ Here; 
off with your tunic and roll 
up your shirt-sleeve. Ill teach 
you to keep it still.” And he 
was as good as his word. 
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When he had finished he 
sent me to his office to smoke 
a cigarette while his architec- 
ture dried and solidified. As 
I passed along the corridor I 
heard a familiar voice issuing 
from a waiting-room and stopped 
to listen. 

“. . . and there was I, with 
only two turns of backing left 
on the reel and the fish as strong 
as ever.” 

The voice paused for effect 
and I took the opportunity to 
peep through the open doorway. 
It was the flight sergeant, his 
moustaches bristling at an en- 
thralled audience. And the arm 
—the right one—he was using 
to emphasise the high - lights 
of his epic was encased from 
wrist to elbow in virgin white 
plaster. 














FROM A MOROCCAN JOURNAL. 


BY ROM LANDAU. 


I HAD decided this time to visit 
Morocco in the autumn, but I 
had not considered the vagaries 
of the Moroccan climate, and by 
the time I left Fez and embarked 
upon my tour of the Middle 
Atlas and the Tefilalet — that 
normally sun-drenched region 
of the south—the weather broke 
with a vengeance. Thunder- 
storms, floods and landslides 
followed one another almost 
daily, and I found myself trapped 
at Azrou, the main townlet of 
the Middle Atlas, in the heart of 


the Berber country. Azrou is a 
pleasant enough little town, but 
it offers few distractions and 


fewer amenities. Fortunately, 
I was making my tour as a guest 
of the French authorities, and 
thus did not depend on the mean 
comforts of some native hostelry, 
but enjoyed the hospitality of 
the local Officier des Affaires 
Indigénes,*a member of the 
excellent corps that symbolizes 
all that is best in the French 
administration on Moorish soil. 
Nevertheless, I had stayed at 
Azrou long enough to know 
every street, house and shop 
by heart, and was pining to 
continue my journey south. So 
when reports came in that the 
weather in the south had im- 
proved and that the first bus 
for a week was about to leave 
for Ksar es Souk, the capital of 


I. 


the Tefilalet, I instantly decided 
to take it. 

We left at seven in the morn- 
ing. Save for a few Berbers, 
most of the bus passengers were 
Jews, returning to their homes 
or setting out to visit relations 
at Ksar es Souk. 

Even the driver was a Jew, 
a stout, olive-skinned man who 
throughout the journey either 
smoked cigarettes or nibbled at 
a stump of dark-red sausage 
aggressive with garlic. I was 
sharing my seat with a 
Foreign Legionary from Ksar es 
Souk who had just spent a week 
at Meknes. He owed this visit 
to a troublesome tooth for which 
treatment was unobtainable 
elsewhere, and had had to choose 
between the two-hundred-mile 
journey and continued pain. 
He hailed from Germany, and 
in the lengthy jeremiads which 
he delivered without pause he 
animadverted on French food, 
French inefficiency, French lack 
of martial qualities, and French 
failure to learn from the Teutonic 
example. Not for the first time 
I told myself that the soundest 
technique for converting a 
Franecophobe into a Franco- 
phile would be to incarcerate 
him for an hour with any 
German member of the Foreign 
Legion. At the end of our 
journey my spirit was bathed 
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in the same flood of loving ad- 
miration for France and the 
French way of life that had 
inundated it just about a year 
previously when I had met my 
last German Legionary on 
Moroccan soil. 

While we were ascending the 
mountains through forests of 
evergreen oaks and cedars, the 
sun was shining from an im- 
maculate sky. Even the 
guttural French of my neighbour 
and the garlic fumes reaching 
me from the seat in front could 
not taint my delight in the 
rugged scenery unfolding along 
the route. We passed through 
several Berber villages whose 
substantial houses with cedar- 
wood roofs were so different 
from the white cubes or mud- 
hovels of the greater number of 
Moorish villages. We stopped 
at Midelt, an 


exceptionally 
featureless townlet, with innum- 
erable young Jews in berets 


and gaudy pullovers, ‘ style 
Américain,’ loafing in the main 
street; and then, catching 
tantalizing glimpses of the 
snow-capped Ayashi, one of the 
noblest peaks of the High Atlas 
that we were approaching, 
descended towards the valley 
of the river Ziz. There, the 
first date- palms reminded us 
that we were moving towards 
the Tefilalet, land of oases and 
eternal sunshine. With the Ziz 
we also reached the outskirts 
of the kasbah country, each of 
the many villages dotting the 
two river-banks resembling a 
medieval castle. 

By the time we had passed 
through Rish, another undistin- 
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guished huddle of houses, 
inhabited mostly by Jews, the 
sky had turned an ugly grey, 
and a keen wind was whipping 
wheels of sand across the road 
ahead. Before long a rough 
wooden barrier checked us, and 
we learned that a couple of 
miles to the south a cloudburst 
had converted a mountain top 
into a landslide, and road and 
valley were choked and im- 
passable. The village elder’s 
descriptions of the damage were 
awe-inspiring. “ If five hundred 
men were to work for twelve 
hours a day,” he began, “ they 
couldn’t straighten things out 
in less than seven days.” Our 
driver snapped off another 
fraction of his sausage, then 
pursed his fleshy lips. ‘ The 
usual native exaggeration,’ he 
opined. “ Road will no doubt 
be open tomorrow. But we had 
better return to Midelt and 
spend the night there.” 

From the local inn I tele- 
phoned the Bureau des Affaires 
Indigénes at Midelt that I should 
be spending the night there. 
Then I returned to the bus, and 
we drove back over the same 
road. Almost instantly we ran 
into a storm of tropical violence. 
Earlier that day the Ziz waters 
had hardly been perceptible ; 
now they overflowed the banks. 
My somewhat smug remark to 
the driver, “ Thank goodness 
our road isn’t close to the bank,” 
earned no answer. His olive 
face had paled, he drew heavily 
on his cigarette, and then in- 
formed me that two miles ahead 
we would be crossing the bed of 
the river. This was news to 
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nobody but me. My fellow- 
passengers, one and all, looked 
as pallid as their pigmentation 
allowed. The  slate-coloured 
landscape and the sheer rock 
walls on either side, one declining 
abruptly into a precipice and 
the other dizzily ascending, held 
little reassurance as we eyed 
them through a blinding 
curtain of rain. The next bend 
in the road brought us to the 
edge of the swollen torrent. 
Earlier in the day I had not even 
noticed that we were crossing a 
river-bed. Now the waters were 
racing in gigantic cascades, like 
monsters unleashed after long 
captivity. Even a mammoth 
tank would have been tossed 
down by them as though a toy. 

Some of the women and chil- 
dren began to cry, and I did not 
wonder. Slabs of rock torn from 
the mountains were bowled 
down with thunderous din, and 
some of them shot across the 
road before vanishing over the 
precipice. Others were left high 
on the crown of the road. Even 
my German neighbour was show- 
ing the strain, and his face was 
beginning to match his paper- 
white képi. 

Our driver made a quick 
decision. ‘‘ Midelt’s out of the 
question ; and so is this spot 
with all these rocks piling up. 
We must try to get back to 
Rish.” He managed to turn 
the bus round, and we were 
thankful when half an hour later 
the graceless village of Rish 
received us once again. 


The rain stopped as suddenly 
as it had started. But I was no 
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longer concerned with the 
weather: the more pressing 
problem was where to find a bed 
for the night. The driver and 
most of the passengers seemed 
to have friends at Rish. Fortun- 
ately it is an administrative 
centre, and the ubiquitous 
Affaires Indigénes had an office 
there. I had asked General 
Leblane at Meknes for a letter 
in which he requested all the 
authorities within his region to 
assist me, and this was to act 
now as my talisman. Since the 
Foreign Legionary was the only 
other traveller with no obvious 
prospects of asylum, I suggested 
that he accompany me to the 
house of the commander of Rish. 

We crossed a vast expanse of 
mud, and soon came to the 
commanding officer’s residence. 
As no one was about, I knocked 
at a door, and it was instantly 
opened by an old lady dressed 
in black silk. What I had taken 
to be the front door was really 
the French window of the 
drawing-room, and the quagmire 
through which we had ap- 
proached it had no doubt been 
the front garden. Some up- 
rooted shrubs, which might well 
have been hibiscus a few hours 
earlier, were trailing sad 
branches in the muddy water. 

The room into which the old 
lady invited us was not unlike a 
stage-setting for some realistic 
French play. Groups of ladies 
and uniformed gentlemen were 
all talking at once, and a few 
sedate little girls, one half- 
hidden behind a large picture 
book, looked stage-managed and 
inevitable. The dim lighting 
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afforded by candles and a few 
oil lamps was of a theatrical 
inadequacy. A touch of poetry, 
however, gilded this prose, an 
element that was realistic almost 
to the point of surrealism: a 
beautiful young gazelle was 
wandering unperturbed from 
group to group, its elegant little 
feet picking a route delicately 
over the thick Moorish carpets. 
The room’s amenities were not 
wasted on it; for it snuffed at the 
flowers in the vases and savoured 
with evident satisfaction the 
bouquets of overflowing ash- 
trays. (I was told later that 
evening that its favourite deli- 
cacies were the stubs of 
abandoned cigarettes, and 
French, American, English and 
Moroccan brands were all equally 
welcome.) 

The old lady would take no 
interest in General Leblanc’s 
letter or my _ explanations. 
Vaguely indicating someone in 
the background she repeated 
over and over again that her 
son-in-law would see to every- 
thing. A harassed-looking be- 
spectacled major emerged from 
some shadowy recess, apologised 
for the poor light, explained 
that the storm had cut off the 
local supply of electricity, and 
then told me with a groan of 
despair that the authorities at 
Meknes had informed him al- 
ready of my probable arrival. 
Then he introduced me all round. 
The little girls curtseyed prettily, 
and the major resumed the talk 
of other folk’s woe in which he 
was deeply involved. ‘“‘ Major 
and Madame J. from Midelt 
are also stranded here,” he 


explained, ‘‘ and so are Captain 
and Madame 8. They all came 
to lunch with us, then found 
they could not return. Of course 
you'll have dinner with us, and 
then we'll put you up at the 
Maison @ Hotes.” I thought it 
was time to mention the Legion- 
ary who was standing by the 
door, and whose presence no 
one seemed to have noticed. 
“Ah, mon vieux,” the major 
addressed him, “ we shall find 
you a bed somewhere. The 
muhassnis in the kitchen will 
take you in hand.” After salut- 
ing everyone present individu- 
ally with heavy politeness, the 
German departed into the 
domestic quarters. 

I felt truly sorry for my host. 
Both his parents-in-law from 
Paris were staying with him, 
as well as a cousin from Brittany, 
and in addition to the four 
luncheon guests from Midelt he 
now had a stranger from England 
on his hands. I believe we were 
fifteen at table later for dinner, 
and it must have distressed our 
hostess to have to supplement 
her carefully planned evening 
menu with the tinned foods 
which a self-respecting French 
housewife considers a well-nigh 
inexcusable pis aller. 

Not surprisingly the com- 
pany fell into harping on the 
weather. But the hostess’s 
father gallantly upheld the 
French tradition of urbanity. He 
had a short-clipped, steel-grey 
moustache, wore a remarkably 
high starched collar with a 
diminutive bow tie, and spoke 
in a French that recalled the 
majestic periods of Corneille or 
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Racine which put to shame the 
speech common among his 
fellow-countrymen in twentieth- 
century Morocco. He sat facing 
me, and while admiring the 
alexandrine cadences of his 
discourse, I could not help wish- 
ing he would find something 
noteworthy to say. Then he 
discovered my passion for grow- 
ing peaches, so it was peaches, 
peaches all the way until coffee 
was served in the salon. If you 
have never heard such themes 
as red spider slaying, leaf-curl 
abolition, or the pruning or 
manuring of peaches, discussed 
in diction worthy of Madame de 
Maintenon, you have not led a 
really full life. 

As we drank our coffee, pessi- 
mistic forecasts circulated, and 
nobody, it seemed, expected 
the roads to be cleared for a 
week. I ventured to say that I 


As regular traffic between 
Tinerhir and the High Atlas 
had not been resumed yet, 
my further progress depended 
entirely on luck. A _ most 
welcome opportunity presented 
itself in one of the medical 
ears that the Danish Govern- 
ment maintains throughout 
Morocco. These large cars or, 
rather, vans are Denmark’s 
contribution to the medical work 
of the United Nations. They 
carry doctors to the most distant 
regions in which the natives 
have to be inoculated against 
the various epidemics that in the 
past had been one of the scourges 
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somewhat dreaded spending a 
whole week at Azrou, and some- 
one suggested a visit to Khenifra, 
“one of the most delightful 
places in Morocco.” I had 
always wanted to visit Khenifra, 
but since it did not lie on my 
direct route, had omitted it from 
my itinerary. But evidently I 
was meant to go there. 

After dinner the major him- 
self accompanied me across vast 
stretches of mud to a primitive 
Maison d@ Hotes. The rain had 
stopped, and the sky was clear 
and starry. Under a dark-boled 
tree stood my Legionary and 
one of the Jewish girl-passengers, 
locked in a fond embrace and 
evidently lost to the world. It 
was a pleasant surprise to find 
that though nurtured on Nazi 
doctrines and violently anti- 
French, the young warrior was 
not an anti-semite. 


of the country. Both natives 
and French have every reason 
to be grateful for this remarkable 
service. The van in question 
had broken down at Tinerhir, 
and its driver had spent several 
days on its repair. On my own 
I should hardly have dared to 
ask him for a lift as far as 
Ouarzazat; but as an Officier 
des Affaires Indigénes is a power 
in the land, one word from him 
was enough to secure me a 
passage. And so one evening 
the two of us sailed off towards 
the valley of the river Dadés 
and beyond. 

The driver was a young 
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Frenchman born in Morocco. 
He had the face of a gay 
monkey, was a chain-smoker, 
and chatted incessantly. In 
spite of his youth he had already 
been farmer, waiter, grocer, 
soldier, insurance agent, and 
many other things besides. For 
the last year or so he had been 
driving the modern medical van 
with the letters ‘DK’ that 
proclaimed its nationality and 
purpose. 

I hoped he was better as a 
grocer, soldier or waiter than as a 
driver. Yet somehow I doubted 
it, since what he seemed to be 
lacking was not so much driving 
skill as plain common sense. For 
the best part of a week he had 
been putting his car back into 
shape. Yet ten minutes after 
we set out, one of the parts that 
held the bonnet fixed to the body 
—one of the objects of his recent 
ministrations—gave out. It was 
not a vital part, but important 
enough to reduce our average 
speed to about ten miles per hour, 
although consisting of nothing 
more than a metal catch. As 
soon as it was out of action, 
the whole bonnet flew up, form- 
ing an iron curtain—or rather a 
curtain of tin—in front of the 
wind-screen, and blocking out 
our view of the road ahead. 
Instead of using for his repair 
some stout wire, which he could 
easily have obtained at Tiner- 
hir, the young Frenchman had 
chosen a piece of electric flex, 
which, true enough, might have 
been easier to handle, but which 
even a child would have recog- 
nised as being too weak; for 
the floods of the previous weeks 
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had turned the roads into a 
succession of holes, ditches, 
humps and stony patches. It 
had in fact been this sorry state 
of the roads that had caused 
the original breakdown of the 
car. In spite of the obvious 
inadequacy of the flex, the 
driver once again used the same 
material for re-fastening the 
bonnet to the body. Needless to 
say, after a few minutes the iron 
curtain went up again. 

It would be easy to fill a 
whole chapter with an account 
of the endless succession of our 
breakdowns, and the variety of 
materials the driver used for 
first-aid. Among them were 
bits of sacking, pieces of rubber- 
tubing, rags intended for clean- 
ing the car, a piece of string, 
and, finally, his own tie. The 
only thing he did not think of 
using was the stout wire lying 
on the floor by his feet, and 
which I noticed by chance after 
all other repair materials had 
been exhausted. 

The bonnet might possibly 
have stayed in its place even 
with the help of a silk tie had 
the driver contented himself 
with a speed appropriate to the 
appalling state of the road. I 
suggested repeatedly that we 
might save time if we drove 
more slowly and thus avoided 
the risk of continuous halts. 
But my entreaties had an in- 
spiriting effect on the driver who 
would at once accelerate to 
forty miles per hour, and our 
joyful spurt would last a couple 
of minutes to end ignominiously 
in a new breakdown. But even 
at such a speed we might 
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possibly have avoided some of 
our halts had not the young 
man possessed a passion—no, a 
real genius—for aiming at the 
most dangerous bump, hole or 
boulder that disfigured the road. 
He seemed to be congenitally 
allergic to the smoother portions 
of its surface, and I could only 
conclude that he must have 
made a vow to dispense with the 
more orthodox modes of driving 
—possibly as some form of 
penance. 

It was due entirely to his good 
humour that neither of us lost 
his temper, and that, after more 
than twenty-four hours’ com- 
panionship, we were still on 


speaking terms. What redeemed 
him in my eyes, even more than 
his careless good spirits, was his 
genuine love of the country in 
which he was born. He regarded 


the Moors as equals, and never 
referred to them with conde- 
scension. Having as a child 
played with Arab and Berber 
children in the streets, he spoke 
both Arabic and Berber fluently. 
Now that he was grown up, he 
had many friends among the 
natives, went to their houses for 
a meal or a chat, and in fact 
seemed to feel more at home 
with them than with his fellow- 
countrymen. He had never been 
to France, and when I inquired 
whether he intended to visit the 
homeland of his parents, he 
replied, “Why should I? 
Morocco is my country, and 
there’s no better place on earth.” 
Nevertheless he nursed an am- 
bition to visit one day the 
United States. 

Late at night we reached 
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Boumalne, that steep townlet 
above the Dadés, one of the 
loveliest rivers in the world, 
with its chain of castle-like 
kasbahs, gardens of figs, vines 
and peaches, and snow-flecked 
mountains towering over it on 
both sides. My companion 
would not go for the night to 
the French inn, but made his 
way towards the far more primi- 
tive native one. I could only 
wonder what the local colonials 
thought of such unorthodox 
behaviour. 

On the following day I could 
enjoy our drive without paying 
much heed to my companion’s 
incessant chatter. The road 
was now somewhat better, and 
the bonnet, having at last been 
fixed with that piece of solid 
wire, stayed anchored all the 
time. Though the driver had 
travelled many times before 
through the country we were 
crossing, he seemed as enchanted 
with its stretches of savage, 
stony desert, its villages of 
towering kasbahs, its glimpses of 
mountains half-hidden in a blue 
morning mist, its occasional oases 
of palms, as though he were 
seeing them for the first time. 

Our last halt before Ouarzazat 
was at Skoura, a large oasis of 
date-palms, figs and millions of 
roses. Between the two world- 
wars Skoura had acquired some 
fame on account of the ape-man 
who used to live there. He 
was supposed to be the 
closest brother to the monkeys 
that the human race had ever 
produced. But he had died 
during the war, and Skoura 
had no longer any freaks of 
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nature to rouse a_ traveller's 
curiosity. 

There was no inn of any 
description, not even the usual 
eafé or bar, so we stopped in 
front of the only grocer’s shop, 
hoping to obtain some eggs or 
tinned food. We had been 
driving since early morning, and 
as a French breakfast of coffee 
and croissant minus butter is 
not quite enough to keep body 
and soul together for the best 
part of a day, we were both 
feeling famished, and not over- 
critical. 

We were still sitting in the 
ear, dolefully discussing our 


gastronomic prospects, when a 
native approached us. His head 
was more completely covered by 
the cowl of his coarse djellabah 
than was usual among Moors, 
and while he was conversing 


with the driver I could not see 
as much as the tip of his nose. 
I asked what he wanted and my 
companion said that the man 
was anxious for a lift to Ouar- 
zazat. “It’s all right so far as 
I’m eoncerned,”’ I replied, there 
being two spare seats in our van. 
At that moment the hood 
dropped from the stranger’s head. 
He was not more than sixteen or 
seventeen, and his features were 
nobly chiselled, with a straight 
short nose, finely drawn lips, 
and large luminous eyes. But 
his complexion had the texture 
and colour of curdled milk, and 
his entire face was covered with 
large, greyish-mauve spots. So 
was his head, which was com- 
pletely bald. But the strangest 
thing about him was his 
expression: it was more other- 


worldly than that of any human 
being I had ever seen. An 
inhabitant of the Moon, or a 
man resurrected from the dead 
might possibly look at the world 
with a similar expression. His 
eyes seemed to perceive every- 
thing, and yet to remain utterly 
detached as though he did not 
really belong to the world. 

He was the first leper I had 
ever set eyes upon, and [ must 
confess that my reaction to the 
frightening and eerie sight was 
as unreasonable as it was un- 
charitable. Later on I eomforted 
myself with the reflection that 
most people, when unexpectedly 
confronted by a leper, might 
react in a similar way. One of 
the youth’s hands was resting on 
the bonnet of the car: it was a 
long, rather well-shaped hand 
of ashen-white colour and 
patterned with pale purplish 
spots. 

The driver seemed to have 
been taken by surprise quite as 
much as I was. Without saying 
another word, he jumped out of 
the car and made for the grocer’s 
shop. I followed on his heels, 
but before entering the shop I 
turned round. The leper was 
standing motionless where we 
had left him, his hand still 
resting on the ear. The ex- 
pression in his eyes was even 
more unearthly—if that is the 
word—than it had been before. 
Whether it was one of dis- 
appointment or of any deeper 
emotion, I could not tell. “ C’est 
inoui!” my companion was 
meanwhile fulminating. ‘ Faney 
letting lepers run about freely 
like that!” 

E 
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The grocer said we could have 
eggs; he would, in fact, fry 
them for us. Three each, we 
ordered, and a few minutes 
later two plates almost hidden 
under the appetisingly sizzling 
eggs were placed before us on 
the counter of the shop. But 
the very sight almost made me 
sick. Though I can remember 
very few occasions on which I 
have quarrelled with my food, 
for I do not easily get upset, my 
ravenous appetite was gone. 

Luckily, my companion was 
less squeamish than myself. 
When he realised that nothing 
in the world would make me 
tackle those three eggs, he 
volunteered to dispose of them 
himself, and so he proceeded to 
do. While he was still gorging 
himself, the leper entered the 
shop, and sat down on a stool 
by the door. He had meanwhile 
re-covered his head, and only 
his eyes were visible. Appar- 
ently imagining that I was the 
‘boss,’ he never took his eyes 
off me, probably hoping that his 
silent appeal would soften my 
heart. I turned round to avoid 
his eyes. But it was no good. 
For even then I could still 
feel them upon me as if they 
generated some powerful electric 
current. I could hardly bear the 
situation, and as soon as the 
driver had finished his meal, I 
proposed that we should resume 
our journey. 

While we were moving towards 
the door, the leper once again 
addressed my companion, beg- 
ging for a lift. The driver 
answered in an _ indignant 
torrent of Berber words which 
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I could not understand. I said 
nothing. Trying to behave like 
Pilate, I merely succeeded in 
making myself feel like a skunk. 
If there was one thing I genu- 
inely longed to do, it was to feel 
able to take the leper with us. 
At the same time I was too 
scared even to permit myself to 
think of such a possibility. I 
was completely ignorant on the 
subject of leprosy, and had no 
idea whether it was contagious 
or not. In spite of its frightening 
character, there was something 
in the youth’s expression that 
would have drawn any human 
being to him. Unfortunately, 
my sense of horror—or, perhaps, 
mere bewilderment — proved 
stronger than any worthier 
emotion. 

While we were driving off, I 
looked into the little mirror 
above the driver’s seat, and saw 
the reflection of the leper stand- 
ing in the middle of the road, 
gazing after the departing car. 
I knew he was doing this, 
although I could no longer see 
his face, which was completely 
hidden under the cowl of his 
coarse garment. 


At Ouarzazat a room had been 
booked for me at the Gite 
d’Etape, one of a _ half-dozen 
similar hotels scattered over 
southern Morocco. They are 
run by the Compagnie des 
Chemins de Fer du Maroe which 
also owns the more famous 
Memounia at Marraksh. These 
Gites @Etape are supposed to 
be simple, but in a long experi- 
ence I have known few hotels 
that surpass them in comfort, 
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service and cuisine. The 
particular one at Ouarzazat 
has a large terrace overlooking 
the townlet, the wide river 
valley, the oasis across it, the 
towering mountains in the dis- 
tance, and the majestic Glaoui 
kasbah nearby. No more charm- 
ing refuge for rest and relaxation 
could be imagined. I had in 
fact allowed myself the best part 
of a week for Ouarzazat, where 
I had no commitments of any 
kind, and where I should be able 
to do some writing and catch up 
on my neglected diaries. The 
manageress could not have been 
more obliging, and when I in- 
quired whether there was some 
place where I could sun-bathe, 
she instantly instructed one of 
the Berber hotel boys to carry 
a mattress and some cushions 
for me to the roof of the hotel. 


While I was having tea, she 
came and asked what I should 


like to have for dinner. Since I 
happened to be the only guest 
present—the winter season was 
only just beginning—I had 
complete freedom of choice. I 
did not think I could do better 
than leave the menu to her and 
her husband who was the hotel’s 
chef; and, indeed, when a few 
hours later I sat down to dinner, 
I congratulated myself on my 
decision. A chicken soup en- 
nobled by mushrooms and 
onions was followed by Oeufs a 
la Napolitaine, a tournedos with 
fresh peas and the tenderest of 
haricots verts, peaches and ex- 
cellent coffee. It was indeed a 
meal fit for princes. The only 
thing that would round it off 
fittingly was a leisurely stroll 
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through the starlit night. Since 
I knew from past experience that 
the nights at Ouarzazat can be 
very cold, I first changed into a 
heavier suit and a woollen pull- 
over. Then I walked down 
from the hilltop, on which my 
hotel was situated, as far as the 
main road that cuts the townlet 
in halves. At the far end of the 
road I could just distinguish the 
silver ribbon of the river Ouar- 
zazat which, though still in 
flood, was looking as peaceful as 
the night itself. 

When I returned to my com- 
fortable room with its private 
bathroom, I was feeling more at 
peace with myself and the world 
than for a long time. On the 
following day there would be 
no hurrying over bumpy roads, 
no appointments, no political 
discussions. I could look for- 
ward to several days of blissful 
peace and independence—a real 
holiday. It must have been 
only a few minutes after I had 
turned out the light, that I was 
asleep. 

An hour or so later I was 
awakened by a terrible abdom- 
inal pain. Before I had time to 
realise quite clearly what was 
the matter with me, I was 
violently sick. I fell back on to 
my pillow, but was instantly 
sick again and my inside was 
contracting and expanding in 
cramp-like spasms. Though 
sweat was running down my 
body, I was shivering with cold. 
All this went on unrelieved for 
several hours, and by two in the 
morning I took a stiffer dose of 
sleeping draught than I had ever 
taken before. But it had no 
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effect, and though I spread all 
the clothes I had with me over 
my bed, I continued to shiver. 
After seven I fell into a doze 
from which I woke only an hour 
later. 

I rang the bell, and when the 
hotel boy arrived, asked him to 
call madame. As soon as she 
entered the room and saw me, 
she exclaimed, ‘“ What’s the 
matter with you, monsieur, you 
look terrible!” I told her of 
my night’s experiences, and 
suggested that I must have eaten 
something that had poisoned 
me. But this could hardly have 
been the case; for, as she 
informed me, she and her hus- 
band had eaten exactly the same 
dinner as myself, and yet they 
were perfectly well. 

Soon afterwards the doctor 
arrived. My temperature was 
103. ‘* Nothing to worry about,” 
the doctor, a fat, cheerful Cor- 
sican, said, ‘‘ we'll have you 
round in a couple of days. You 
must have caught a chill last 
night. Our climate is most 
treacherous, you know. Unfor- 
tunately, foreigners don’t realise 
this, and insist on going out at 
night in light summer clothes. 
Always wear something woollen 
at night, and you'll be all 
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right.” He put me on a starva- 
tion diet, and prescribed some- 
thing to bring my temperature 
dewn. 

Even as the doctor examined 
me, I knew that on this occasion 
I could have diagnosed the 
malady myself. Of course, I 
could not tell the doctor or the 
kindly madame what had made 
me 80 ill, for they might not have 
understood. Nor could I tell 
them how fortunate I considered 
myself. A night’s violent sick- 
ness and a few days in bed were 
a low price to pay for the 
purging of an incubus that 
had entered the spirit, for the 
banishment of a cloud which had 
hung over my mind ever since 
the rebuff to the leper at Skoura. 
For I must have suffered from 
more than a troubled conscience ; 
from how much more the violence 
of the night’s attack suggested, 
without enlightening me fully. 
I did not attempt to probe 
deeper. Only in the labyrinth 
of the subconscious might I 
possibly have found a clearer 
answer than that provided by 
the revolt of the body. AI 
knew was that an injury done, 
whether through fear or be- 
wilderment, to a fellow human- 
being, will ultimately rebound. 





JIM BAKER’S ONE MAN PARADE. 


BY “ BADGY.”’ 


Forty years ago Jim was 
the leader of the Battery dance 
band; his banjo, skilfully 
played, took the place of the 
modern dance drums and held 
together in perfect time the 
three mandolins and the fiddle 
that formed the band. When 
supplied with just the right 
quantity of free liquid nourish- 
ment they were a happy and 
willing combination, and their 
nimble fingers plucked from the 
strings the old waltzes and 
square dances, the two-steps, 
schottische, and barn-dances at 
all the Battery ‘“ nautches.” 
Sometimes they played too, at 
the larger, more formal dances 
held in the civil lines; dances 
promoted by the white and 
less-white members of the rail- 
way community and minor 
officials and their womenfolk. 
It was at such a dance, held 
in the Railway Institute at 
Allahabad, that some passing 
mood of Jim’s led to that 
famous march, commanded by 
the Major, but with Jim the 
one lonely member of the 
Battery on parade. 

The dance was a posh one, 
with an entrance fee suffi- 
ciently high to keep out the 
ordinary, and sometimes turbu- 
lent Tommy, and the Battery 
was represented only by the 
band and the small group of 
determined “ nautch wallahs ” 
who managed to attend most 


dances, even if it meant “ flogg- 
ing’? some part of their kit 
to obtain the necessary funds. 
Until the supper interval the 
evening had been a happy one ; 
the band, generously lubricated, 
had given of its best, and Jim, 
with a growing air of grave 
dignity, had bowed acknowledg- 
ment to the plaudits of the 
dancers after each successful 
dance. But now there were signs 
that Jim, perhaps, had been too 
generously lubricated. Like all 
great musicians, he was tempera- 
mental, and this unwonted air 
of dignity might mask the inner 
surgings of a volcano. Some 
some uncon- 


fancied slight, 
sidered word, might be the 
prelude to eruption and Jim 
might spill over with a violent 


bang. His chums noted the 
signs and tried to jolly him 
along; tried, at the bar, to 
persuade him not to drink the 
rum which he now swore was 
necessary to combat the “ touch 
o’ dengue” creeping suddenly 
over his bones. But Jim, large 
and meaty, was not persuaded, 
and rum on top of beer added 
to the blackness of his mood. 
Now, with the dancers, refreshed 
with supper, waiting in their 
sets to begin the Lancers, he 
refused to leave the bar and 
stood there clutching an empty 
glass, the picture of brooding 
melancholy. 

Who can say what torments 
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the mind of genius. Perhaps 
during the evening the Third 
Mandolin’s plectrum had slipped 
and struck a twanging dis- 
sonant chord; perhaps that 
sawing fiddler had stolen his 
thunder, swamping with his 
squealing strings the rhythmic 
plunkety-plunk of Jim’s banjo. 
Or perhaps a glimpse of some 
girl’s face, alight with happiness 
as she swayed past in the 
Destiny Waltz, had brought 
a sudden nostalgic stab; 
a memory of another girl in 
the far-away ‘‘ Smoke,” of 
Saturday night at the ’ackney 
Empire, and he and the girl 
up in the gods, hand touching 
hand, listening in the hushed 
darkness to the singing of his 
idol, Chirgwin, the White-eyed 
Kaffir, watching intently the 
small spot-lit figure coaxing the 
plaintive melody from his one- 
stringed fiddle. Whatever it 
was, Jim was fed up. Life bad 
become bitter; he would play 
no more. 

The band decided to carry 
on without him, hoping that 
the music would chasten his 
mood—and then The Fool 
stepped in. The assistant M.C., 
a railwayman who was shepherd- 
ing the band, hinted that if Jim 
would piay no more, neither 
would the bar-tender. No banjo, 
no booze. Jim stiffened at 
even the hint of such treatment. 
Was he, the Maestro suddenly 
stricken with fever, to be denied 
the solace of beer; the soothing 
anodyne of rum; and merely 
on the word of a blank blank 
civvy? One of these civvies 
who were able to sleep quietly 
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in their beds, untroubled by 
fear, because of Jim and his 
kind who guarded the marches 
and held India secure and 
tranquil while they slept... 
leaving one’s loved ones ; cross- 
ing 6000 miles of seas to suffer 
exile, hardship, disease — and 
then to meet with base ingrati- 
tude. It was monstrous. Not 
to be endured. With the de- 
liberation of a chess player 
Jim placed his glass carefully 
on the bar and punched the 
civvy on the nose. 

Despite his sallow cheeks, the 
blood of fighting men flowed 
in the civvy’s veins. He, too, 
was large and meaty, and the 
fight raged fiercely between the 
tables and chairs until a well 
delivered punch sent Jim sprawl- 
ing through the curtains into 
the dance hall to sit suddenly 
on the floor amid the waiting 
dancers, his nose dripping gore, 
his white tunic split from collar 
to waist. 

His chums grabbed him and 
rushed him back through the 
curtains, but not before he 
had been seen by Black Jack, 
the garrison provost sergeant, 
who stood in the entrance porch 
looking into the dance hall. 
Luckily for Jim, Black Jack 
had been over-officious at other 
civilian dances; the civilians 
had complained, and now Mili- 
tary Police were forbidden to 
enter the dance hall unless 
expressly asked to do so by the 
dance M.C. 

Black Jack strained at the 
leash waiting for the call. Here 
was an Artilleryman ripe for 
arrest. One of those dam’ 
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gunners, who somehow were 
able to make their dogs howl 
each time he cycled past their 
lines; who loosened the nuts 
on his bicycle, stole his pump, 
and deflated his tyres while he 
was in their office giving evidence 
against some delinquent member 
of the Battery; whose C.O.’s 
steely grey eyes looked him up 
and down as if he was some- 
thing that smelled rather badly, 
and sapped his assurance, so 
that once he had muffed his 
opening statement with the 
assertion, “Sir! on the nine- 
teenth of the night.” He had 
no love for these cocky tope- 
khana wallahs. 

As he waited now he mentally 
filed in the charge report. 
‘** Drunk and disorderly.” “ Im- 
properly dressed ’’—that torn, 
bloodstained tunic was defi- 
nitely improper. ‘“ Insubordi- 
nate language to an N.C.O.”— 
they were nearly always insolent, 
these gunners who thought them- 
selves a cut about the infantry. 
“Conduct to the prejudice of ” 
‘ . He was already building 
his speech for the prosecution. 

But the call never came. 
The M.C., wiser than his assis- 
tant, knew that if he aided 
in Jim’s arrest the whole band 
would forsake him and the 
night be spoiled. He reassured 
the band, and soon the dancers 
were whirling in the sets as 
Jim’s chums did their best 
to make up for his absence. 
Their playing was Jim’s reprieve, 
until the dance ended. Then 
he must run the gauntlet. For 
Black Jack could afford to 
wait; he and his men guarded 


the exit from the hall, and 


once Jim passed through that 


porch his arrest would be 
certain. 

Meanwhile peace had been 
declared at the bar. Weary 
of the heat of battle, each 
respecting a worthy opponent, 
Jim and the civvy, through 
battered noses, were now snuffily 
pledging the health of “ Jib” 
and “Tobby” in measures of 
beer and rum. As their hearts 
warmed to each other the civvy 


told of the railway dances held. 


“Caleutta side, with plentee, 
plentee of girls, Man,” while 
Jim, with many sniffs and a 
shaky falsetto, tried to show 
how Chirgwin had once sung 
“IT ab bud a pore blide boy,” 
and when his song had ended 
he voiced a fervent “ Bliby 
Tobby. Chirgwid could sice! 
Whed ’e sug the Blide Boy ’e’d 
brig tears to the eyes of a ruddy 
sarjut bajor.” His own tears 
came freely, unashamedly, as 
tender memories plucked at 
his heart-strings and he called 
brokenly for another “ Rub.” 
Before many dances had 
passed, the subtle punch of 
rum, more deadly than any 
exchanged in the battle, showed 
its effect. Tommy sagged badly 
in the middle. Jim, glassy- 
eyed, rocking on his heels, ex- 
horted his chums to “ Gibby 
by badjo. I’b goig ’obe.” It 
had been a strenuous evening 
and sleep lay heavy on his 
eye-lids. In such a condition 
he could not be left to his 
own devices and his chums 
had to do something quickly. 
They gave him his banjo, 





icine niente hile 
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hustled him along a passage 
to the rear of the building, 
shoved him through a window 
in the ladies’ cloakroom, and 
with much heaving and bad 
language pushed him over a 
wall that separated the hall 
compound from the railway 
yards, with strict injunctions 
to “Stop there an sleep it orf, 
and try and sneak ‘ome just 
before reveille. Teddy Lott’s 
N.0.0. of the guard. We'll 
square ‘im not to put you on 
an absentee report until the 
very last minute.”’ 

The dance ended, and Jim’s 
chums, every button and hook 
correctly fastened, each with 
his pass ready for inspection 
and all looking as innocent 
as a group of surpliced choir- 
boys, passed under the search- 
ing eyes of Black Jack and 
his men. As the hall emptied, 
Black Jack, protesting that still 
another soldier remained in 
hiding, was allowed to search 
the building, but retired de- 
feated, robbed of his prey, 
angrily wondering how those 
dam’ gunners had diddled him 
again. 

Dawn discovered Jim strug- 
gling from sleep, looking like 
anything but a gunner of the 
Royal Artillery. He had slept 
where he had landed; on a 
heap of ashes and cinders raked 
from the bowels of railway 
engines. His sleep had been 
restless ; mosquitoes had _ tor- 
mented him; a tunic and 
tightly braced trousers with 
Wellington boots and spurs were 
less comfortable for a hot night 
than the normal towel about 
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his middle and the swish of 
the punkah fringe to keep the 
mosquitoes at bay. He had 
twisted and turned and slapped ; 
and, like a hen in a dust bath, 
had thoroughly spread the grime 
of his sleeping- place to mix 
with the gore of battle on his 
onee white uniform. One of 
his footstraps had broken, the 
trouser leg had climbed above 
his Wellington boot and ashes 
and cinders had worked down 
inside. His thick black hair, 
neatly slicked down with oily 
‘* quiff-tack’’ the evening be- 
fore, was now grey with 
ash. Restive fingers had 
churned muddy circles about 
his eyes, and his fleshy nose, 
bruised and swollen, jutted like 
an over-ripe mango above his 
frowsy moustache. 

Jim felt very much as he 
looked, with a head that ex- 
panded like the farrier’s bellows, 
a tongue like a curry-comb, 
and every fibre shrieking for 
a hair of the dog that had bitten 
him the night before. If only 
he could get home in time; in 
time to slip furtively through 
that back door, where, on the 
sly, the old canteen contractor 
sold “liveners’’? to those of 
the Battery who needed a spur 
to face another Indian day. 
Then he might survive. But 
no second-best livener of soda- 
water and Worcester sauce could 
deal with a head like his. Good 
brown ale was needed. 

Thank goodness it was Thurs- 
day, a holiday, with few people 
about at this hour with author- 
ity to challenge him. His 
chances were good. He climbed 
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the wall and with his beloved 
banjo on his shoulder started 
for home, picking a route that 
would avoid passing the Battery 
officers’ quarters; keeping to 
the side of the road, ready to 
hide in ditch or culvert at the 
sight of any uniformed figure. 
But before he had got very 
far he was limping badly as 
the cindery ash inside his boot 
chafed ankle and heel, and 
presently he was forced to halt 
and try to remove the cinders. 
The boot fitted tightly, and 
without a boot-jack or other 
assistance there was little hope 
of getting it off, and after much 
futile effort Jim sat down and 
tried to anchor the boot by 
driving the spur into the softer 
earth of a ditch beside the road, 
but each kick drove sharp-edged 
cinders into his raw heel and 
brought a jab of increasing 
pain. He then flopped onto 
his back and thrust the offend- 
ing boot skywards, hoping that 
gravity, aided by a wriggling 
foot and ankle, would dislodge 
those crippling cinders. Woollen 
socks and cinders are not easily 
shaken apart, but, encouraged 
by the fall of a little ash, Jim 
valiantly waved the boot in 
the air. It was while he was 
thus engaged that the Major 
came upon him. 

He too -had risen early—but 
not because of a brawl with 
a civvy; @ new pony was to 
be exercised with stick and 
ball in the cool of the morning. 
As he rode towards the maidan, 
tapping a ball that his syce 
retrieved and again bowled 
within reach, his quick eyes 
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glanced down a side road and 
saw Jim’s booted leg stabbing 
jerkily at the sky. Some things 
may pass unheeded in an Indian 
dawn, but this called for investi- 
gation. A short canter down 
the soft verge of the road, and 
before Jim could look up, @ 
voice, unrecognised because of 
its note of amazed enquiry, 
asked, “ What the devil are 
you doing there ? ” 

Jim’s bald reply that he was 
“Tryin’a shake some ruddy 
cinders outa me boot,’ though 
a completely true statement of 
fact, merely added to the Major’s 
wonder. Cinders! Cinders in 
Wellington boots! was the man 
mad? Whoever got cinders 
in their Wellingtons! At this 
hour of the morning! Then, 
as Jim sat up, blinking to see 
who was there above the pony’s 
legs, the voice changed its note 
to one of recognition; a voice 
that said slowly, coldly, menac- 
ingly, “Gunner Baker!” and 
brought Jim scrambling to his 
feet in a flurry of fear, trying 
to stand rigidly to attention 
as he croaked hoarsely, 
‘* Yessir!” 

As Jim said afterwards, “’e 
didn’t say anything at first; 
’e just looked at me with those 
eyes of ‘is, an’ Blimy! I wished 
I’'d died in the night, ’e made 
me sweat just lookin’ at me. 
I wus feelin’ like a bit of chewed 
string, an’ them cinders in me 
boot wus givin’ me ’ell, but 
if I'd thought before’and there 
was a chance of bumpin’ into 
the Ole Man I'd ’a run twenty 
miles round the cantoonment 
to dodge ‘im. They say no 
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one’s ever seen the Ole Man 
real barbari; but ’e was that 
mornin’. Cripes! I thought 
’e wus goner zonk me with ’is 
polo ’ammer. An’ when ’e 
did start, ’e let me ’ave it good 
an’ proper. ‘Scum! Filthy 
loathsome lout! An offence to 
the eye an’ a stench in the 
norstrils of all decent soldiers ! 
Disgustin’ beast, stinkin’ to igh 
*eaven like the sour dregs of 
a beer-barrel!’ Why this? an’ 
why that? I tried to tell ’im 
I wus the innercent victim of 
a brutal assault, but ’e wouldn’t 
ave that one. °E’d teach me 
not to disgrace ‘is Battery ! 
Spoil ’is mornin’ would I. 
Did I think ’e ’ad nothin’ 


better to do on a Thursday 
mornin’ than to scrape drunken 
swabs like me outer the gutter 
an’ march ’em to the guard- 


room. Deserve to be shot !— 
’an all the time ’e wus wavin’ 
that flamin’ wooden polo ’ammer 
under me nose.” 

“Then ’e give the order, ‘ To 
the guard-room, quick march ! ’ 
an’ with the ole banjo at the 
slope I started orf, tryin’a do 
me best with them cinders 
chewin’ me ’eel to mincement. 
And the Ole Man didn’t like 
me back view any better than 
me front. ‘March properly!’ ’e 
snapped, as ’e rode be’ind me. 
‘Don’t shamble along like 
a spavined dhobie’s donkey. 
March!’ An’ ’e gimme the 
old ‘ Left! Right! Left!’ jist 
as if I wus a rooky back in 
Woolwich depot. Blimy, it wus 
murder. I’ap to march. There 
was im ridin’ just be’ind me, 
an’ ’e musta bin swingin’ that 
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polo ’ammer like a flash drum- 
major. Close too, it wus, an’ 
sounded real vicious. Ev'ry 
time I'd ’ear it swish through 
the air the ole prickly ‘eat 
‘ld start jabbin’ all over me 
back an’ I'd think the next one 
‘ll land on me nut. Crumbs! 
’e made me sweat. It seemed 
about fifty miles, an’ I musta 
lorst a stone by the time I 
reached the clink. An’ I wanted 
to get there too. I reckoned 
I'd be safer with them bars 
between me an’ the Ole 
Man swingin’ that flamin’ polo 
*ammer.”’ 

So the march progressed, and 
as it neared the Battery lines, 
in some mysterious way the 
news of its approach arrived 
beforehand. “Quick! Come 
an’ dekko,”’ the voices spread 
through the bungalows. ‘‘ The 
Ole Man’s bringin’ Jim Baker 
’ome,” and when Jim and his 
captor came into sight a hundred 
pairs of eyes peeped through 
doorways, around corners, from 
behind pillars, and over the 
low verandah walls, all eager 
to witness the last phase of 
this tragic march. ‘“ Pore ole 
Jim, ’e does look a wreck,” 
they whispered sympathetically, 
“The Ole Man’ll skin ’im for 
this.” And their hearts went 
out to the lonely, doomed figure 
limping along the road with 
the Major behind him, immacu- 
late in polo kit, sitting his pony 
like the soldier he was, and 
with stick poised like a Damo- 
clean sword driving him relent- 
lessly onward. 

Then, as they reached the 
corner of the gun-park, Jim’s 
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cup was filled to overflowing. 
A brooding kite-hawk, from her 
nest in a near-by tree, saw, 
in Jim, some menace to her 
young. Stooping swiftly, a 
brown streak of fury, she struck 
viciously at Jim’s tousled, ash- 
smeared head and Jim, thinking 
perhaps that “ that flamin’ polo 
’ammer ” had at last descended, 
went sprawling on the road. 
His fall broke the tension and 
those hidden watchers, those 
fickle brutes who called him 
Chum; who, a moment before, 
had only pity in their hearts, 
now roared with laughter at 
his downfall — laughter which 
ceased abruptly as heads were 
hurriedly withdrawn from sight 
when the Major turned and 
surveyed the bungalows as if 
seeking further culprits. 

** You see, Baker,” the Major 
said, “the very birds of the 


air despise you, and your com- 
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rades mock you with laughter.” 
Then to the orderly sergeant 
who had arrived on the scene, 
“Put him in the guard-room, 
sergeant, and have him scrubbed 
clean. I'll deal with him at 
office hour tomorrow.” Jim 
sighed with relief as the Major 
turned and rode away. 

At breakfast that morning 
Jim’s off-sider Lakri Woods 
burst into sudden laughter 
and murmured ‘“ Impossible !”’ 
When asked what was impos- 
sible he replied with a grin, 
“TI just thought of Ole Jim’s 
favourite song. You know. 
Those lines he’s always singin’, 
‘ Just try an’ picture me, Right 
on my mother’s knee.’ Can 
you picture ’im ? ” 

Remembering Jim as he was 
that morning, few could build 
that picture, but all—who are 
left—will remember his ‘“ One 
man parade.” 








NO CREAM FROM MAYMYO. 


BY E. V. W. 


THE monsoon day was no 
greyer than my thoughts as I 
stood at the closed French win- 
dows, looking out on the sodden, 
rain-slashed garden. Even the 
zinnias, those astonishing 
‘Burmajinnia’ (the mali’s 
phrase), which, cloud-bursts or 
no, flowered so riotously—not 
singly on stiff grey-green stems 
like their Indian sisters, but in 
multi-coloured bushes three feet 
high—even these failed to give 
their usual lift to my wilting 
spirit. They and it, alike, 
seemed to cower, helpless and 
sullen, under the cruel buffet- 
ings of a hostile world. 


Just ten minutes ago I had 
been sitting, there, in that chair, 
turning over in my mind the 
good things ahead, blissfully 
ignorant of what was really in 


store. I had been altering the 
dress I would wear at the Club 
that night. Before that, there 
would be an afternoon on the 
golf- course, plodding round, 
probably in blinding rain, after 
a ball that sank inches into the 
mud each time it landed, trying 
to avoid the bad patch near the 
7th tee where you could always 
reckon on at least three leeches, 
soaked to the skin, warmly cool 
and tremendously happy. Then 
tomorrow, Sunday, sailing on 
Victoria Lake, again probably 
in rain and squalls, a drenched, 
ham-handed, very scared and 
therefore usually biddable 


‘ crew,’ adoring every second of 
it. 

Then the telephone had rung. 
I had heard my husband’s voice, 
falsely hearty. 

“ [ve got to go up to Maymyo 
on duty next Friday. Only for 
a few days. The Barrs have 
offered to put us up,” said C. 

6“ Us ? ” 

“Yes, of course. Do you 
good to get out of this heat for 
a bit.” 

“But you know I love this 
climate. . . .” 

“You'll enjoy it when you 
get there, you know.” 

(When I got there—aye, there 
was the rub indeed.) 

“ How would we go?” 

(Stall for time, don’t say yes 
or no, perhaps the trains have 
suddenly started running again, 
perhaps the Prome Road is free 
of the P.V.O. or the Communists 
or whoever has been blocking it 
all these months, a car, perhaps, 
with an escort. I knew the 
answer before I heard it.) 

‘“* Fly, of course. You’d better 
get on and cancel our engage- 
ments up to the following Tues- 
day. Oh, and there’ll be four 
extra for lunch, late-ish. ’Bye 
now.” 

‘** You fool,’ said I to myself, 
bitterly. ‘“‘ Why on earth didn’t 
you refuse to go? You could 
have, you know. You still can, 
really.”’ But I knew I shouldn’t. 
Turn and face your fear... . 
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There are three uncontrollable 
terrors in my life. One is of 
spiders, which fill me with such 
deep and indescribable horror 
that anything bigger than a 
farthing gives me violent nausea ; 
one is of suffocation, so that I 
wake sweating and struggling 
in the night if the bedclothes 
cover my mouth and nose; 
and one, the greatest, is of 
flying. 

And now I was going to fly. 

Long years before, during the 
first World War, I had stood, a 
very small and nervous little 
girl, on the Roodeye, Chester’s 
minute race-course, clutching 
my father’s hand and watching 
enormous bi-planes (in reality, 
I suspect, they were tiny) land 
and take off. How they did it, 
or why, for the matter of that, 
is one of the major mysteries. 
The Roodeye is bounded on one 
side by the River Dee, beyond 
which rises the residential area 
of Curzon Park ; two other sides 
carry a main road and a railway 
embankment respectively ; the 
fourth side is formed by the 
City Wall. All these are at a 
considerable height above the 
course itself, which is not much 
bigger than a pocket handker- 
chief anyway, and the rails still 
further reduce the space avail- 
able for airstrips. Nevertheless, 
there they were, four rather 
battered aircraft, and there was 
I, holding on like grim death to 
my father and viewing the pro- 
ceedings with no little appre- 
hension. 

I had already been through 
one nerve-racking voyage from 
India, and I was to experience 
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further horrors in future ships, 
but I would cheerfully embark 
tomorrow in any sea-going craft 
—20-foot yachts excepted— 
if it would carry me to 
fresh woods and pastures new. 
I have been an unwilling, albeit 
unscathed, participant in a 
comic-opera train smash in 
Bihar, but I still travel cheer- 
fully by train. I have seen, and 
been involved in, several car 
crashes in various parts of the 
world, yet I love motoring. 
Flying, however, is another 
matter. The very thought of 
flying turns me sick and cold 
inside; I am pre-convinced of 
mutilation to myself and death 
to those I love. And all be- 
cause, on that far - distant 
summer’s day, a small aero- 
plane whirred and roared and 
eventually advanced on me. 

I stood there, as I say, clutch- 
ing my father’s hand, watching 
these fiendish things prepare to 
take to the skies. Horrible 
troglodytic creatures in mon- 
strous goggles and leather flying 
jackets swarmed all over them. 
I slipped the loose hat-elastic 
from under my chin and chewed 
it fervently. (Shades of Nanny ! 
“ Little ladies don’t scuff their 
feet. Little ladies don’t swing 
their arms,”’ a cause of trouble, 
this, for a future A.T.S. drill 
sergeant. ‘“ Little ladies don’t 
suck their elastic !) 

Forty feet away, two 
mechanics were slowly and 
laboriously turning the propeller 
of the nearest aircraft. Sud- 
denly there was a horrific, ear- 
shattering explosion, the mech- 
anies leaped clear, the wind 
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from the propeller caught my 
hat and whisked it away, loose 
elastic and all, and the aero- 
plane, turning half-right, came 
roaring and quivering, straight 
at ME. 

I know there was no danger, 
I know my father was there to 
catch me up into his strong and 
comforting arms. I also know 
that that aeroplane, like all 
other aeroplanes, had a peculiarly 
malignant desire to do me, per- 
sonally, great and grievous harm. 

From then, until that fateful 
September day in Burma, I had 
managed to steer clear of the 
things. True, my husband had 
held an ‘A’ licence; true, all 
my generation took to the air 
as ducks to water. I had so far 
kept my feet firmly on the 
ground. I had seen my friends 
in Rangoon, wilting in the 
steamy heat, take off for May- 
myo, and return bursting with 
health and extolling the cold, 
crisp air of the hills. I, on the 
other hand, burst with health 
in that same steamy heat, and 
wilted at the thought of being 
cold again. I hated being cold, 
and I was not going to fly, and 
that was all there was to it. 

Now, not only was I going to 
fly, I was going to fly during 
the monsoon; to fly, more- 
over, in an ex-troop-carrying 
Dakota, unconverted to civilian 
standards and about as com- 
fortable, I had been told, as a 
Victorian tramear. A long alu- 
minium seat ran down each 
side, with a thin blanket for 
padding, and that was that. If 
I had to fly, let it at least be in 
luxury. I stood, rumbling with 
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fright and self-pity, at the fast 
shut window. Behind me the 
ceiling fans turned sluggishly, 
groan—creak—groan, rattle— 
creak—groan, for all the world 
like the failing propellers of an 
aeroplane. 

Mahmet, the ‘ butler’ (self- 
styled), came in with the pre- 
luncheon drinks, a tall, willowy 
young man who just missed 
being insolent. He suffered from 
almost continuous malaria, and 
I think he doped, but he was 
highly efficient, and he never 
cheated me. 

He said now, swaying and 
drooping like a lily, so fatigued 
it seemed a miracle that he 
stayed upright, ‘‘ Memsahib is 
going Maymyo? I come.” 

I was no longer annoyed that 
he invariably knew what I was 
going to do before I knew my- 
self. It was part of Burma, and 
this rather unreal, feverish life 
we lived, a very fair imitation 
of the old, lost days of India 
years ago, until you looked 
beneath the surface and saw the 
tottering foundations. 

I said, “ Yes, the Sahib and 
I are going up next Friday. 
You will stay here.” He drooped 
even more. “ And tell the cook 
there are four extra for lunch,” 
I added. Wonderful house- 
keeping, just “ Tell the cook,” 
and leave it at that. 

Outside, the rain had stopped, 
the wind was driving the clouds 
far and wide, and a hot, reviving 
sun was blazing in a deep-blue 
sky. I opened all the windows 
again, and stood sniffing the 
freshened air. One of the frangi- 
pani trees was still in bloom, 
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and its scent was heady and 
exciting. Mannuswami, our 
head mali, appeared, the long 
tail of his puggaree still wound 
round his mouth and throat, 
and started poking about in 
a clump of flowerless cannas 
with a piece of bamboo. This 
was a fruitful site for kraits, 
and I knew what the next move 
would be. 

He looked up, gave me a 
perfunctory salaam, and poked 
more diligently. Suddenly he 
sprang into the air with a wild 
cry of fear, and a very small 
snake was catapulted on to the 
grass near his feet. He then 
stood, green-faced and paralysed, 
bleating ‘“ Memsahib, mem- 
sahib, krait hai, krait hai.” I 
played my part as was expected 
of me. Nonchalantly I strolled 
out and trod on the snake. Poor 
little thing, it never had a 
chance. I am not afraid of 
snakes. 

However, the mali, to whom 
my krait-killing prowess was a 
continual source of wonderment, 
did not know this, and his un- 
stinted expressions of fervent 
admiration did much to bolster 
my morale. I began to feel 
there might be nothing to this 
flying game after all. Other 
people got away with it, why 
shouldn’t I? Anyway, there 
were six days before I had to do 
it. Anything might happen in 
six days, I told myself. O.’s 
tour of duty might be cancelled, 
I might break a leg, the road 
might be open. Put a bold face 
on it, I decided, clown it off, 
laugh at yourself, and things 
won’t be so bad. What with the 
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snake and the sun, I was feeling 
better. 

By the time C. and our 
guests arrived I was composed 
and philosophical, if not courage- 
ous. After all, I reasoned, when 
I had first arrived, eight or nine 
months ago, C. and I had been 
full of a trip we hoped to make 
to Myitkyina. I had been 
bitterly disappointed when the 
road was closed and we were 
unable to go, and now here was 
an opportunity to get at least 
part way there. It would be 
silly to go home again and have 
to admit that all I knew of 
Burma was the fifteen miles of 
road between Mingaladon and 
Rangoon. 

In pre-war days, I believe, 
this particular stretch of road 
was one of the most attractive 
in all the East, planted with 
flowering trees, the grass verges 
neat and well kept, and with 
handsome bungalows along most 
of its length. Now it was 
probably the most spectacularly 
dull bit of highway in the 
world. War and weather had 
flattened the buildings, though 
here and there, through the 
fast-encroaching jungle, one 
could catch a glimpse of ruined 
masonry and the last struggling 
survivors of cultivated plants ; 
see, for a fleeting instant, 
the ghosts of well-planned 
gardens, spaced trees, pergolas, 
lawns. It was a sad road, 
a haunted road, though en- 
livened by some breath-taking 
corners, one or other of them 
being nearly always good for a 
really hearty car smash each 
time one drove by. There were 
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also a couple of road-blocks, 
manned by armed Burmese 
police, cheerful creatures who 
seldom lost their tempers, and 
then usually with justification. 
These road-blocks consisted of 
four or five old Army lorries set 
at an angle to the road, and a 
sort of Bending Course of empty 
tar barrels through which one 
crawled with due regard for 
paint and mudguards. 

This, then, was what I so far 
knew of Burma: Mingaladon, 
a collection of Officers’ and 
Other Ranks’ Quarters, a Church, 
a Naafi, and a nissen-hut Club- 
house; and Rangoon, itself, 
once the fairest city of the 
East, and now a tragic place of 
bewildering contrasts, magnifi- 
cent buildings flanked by squalid 
basha settlements,. ruins gaunt 
and ruins squat, marble foyers 
and bomb-pitted streets, the 
Shwe Dagon and Sule Pagodas, 
fresh-gilded, fair and lovely 
without, evil smelling and filthy 
within, the sluggish river with 
its idle docks, and some of the 
most beautiful private houses 
I ever hope to see. These, 
together with the golf-course at 
Insein, the Yacht Club on Vic- 
toria Lake, and fifteen miles of 
deadly road, formed the sum of 
my acquaintance with a country 
which surely had so much more 
to offer its visitors. Of course 
I must go to Maymyo, even 
though it did mean flying. 

During the next few days, 
C., who knew how genuinely 
frightened I was, behaved 
magnificently. He neither 
mocked my fears nor under- 
estimated them, but, from his 
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own vast store of practical ex- 
perience, did all he could to 
prove how groundless they were. 
In particular, he was loud in 
praise of the local air-line pilots, 
Australians, Oanadians, New 
Zealanders, who flew for the 
love of it and had many years 
of war-time flying behind them. 

‘Their own skins depend on 
their skill,” said C. logically ; 
‘““ they’ve got wives and families 
to provide for. They won’t 
take risks just for the fun of it. 
This is their living.” 

And again, “ Of course you'll 
be nervous at first, but once 
you’re in the air you'll lose all 
sense of fear, and when we come 
down at Mingaladon you'll 
wonder what you ever worried 
about.” 

“He’s wrong, you know,” 
said a tiny inner voice, “ you 
won’t get there.” 

This small voice is an old and 
tried companion, it is right 
nine times out of ten. Well, 
this would be the tenth time. 
I refused to listen. 

Our friends, on the other 
hand, were harder to ignore. 
They had heard me declare, 
time and again and with some 
vehemence, that nothing, liter- 
ally nothing, would induce me 
to fly, that I was sure we were 
never meant to fly, that I was 
scared stiff at the very idea. 

‘Look at Daedalus,” I said, 
flaunting my one piece of mytho- 
logical knowledge. 

Now they came like flies to 
honey, some facetious, some 
with horror stories, some well 
meaning and the more alarming 
for being so, 
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“It’s the take-off that’s the 
really tricky part,” said these 
Job’s Comforters ; “‘ once you’re 
airborne you'll have nothing to 
worry about. Except the land- 
ing, of course.” 

I didn’t really enjoy it. 

The day before we were to 
leave, I was mooching about 
upstairs, trying to find enough 
warm clothes to take with me. 
The famous New Look had come 
in since I left England, and 
most of my thick things had 
been disposed of to home-going 
friends, shorter than myself, 
who wanted something “ about 
the right length to land in.” 
I could find only one jumper, a 
coat and skirt, and a fur cape. 
I searched half-heartedly, for, 
if truth be told, the little voice 
was hard at it. “‘ You won’t 
get there, you know. This is all 
a waste of time.” 

Downstairs, Mahmet was 
assembling a striking collection 
of wide-mouthed Thermos flasks, 
to be brought back full of fresh 
cream, fresh butter, fresh bacon, 
delicacies which we saw but 
rarely. The cook formed up 
with a long list of goods obtain- 
able only in Maymyo. He had 
a disconcerting trick of always 
using ‘ f’ where ‘ p’ was needed, 
and we lived, according to him, 
on “ forks, fees and fotos,” in 
other words, pork, peas, and 
potatoes. This added consider- 
ably to the language problem, 
in itself already  well-nigh 
insuperable. 

Used as I was to India, where 
the household staff was always 
entirely Moslem, or entirely 
Hindu, and where Urdu was 
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freely spoken by all, I had here 
the queerest collection of ser- 
vants imaginable. Mahmet was 
a Moslem from N.B. Bengal, 
who spoke, fortunately, about 
twenty different languages and 
dialects, and was my only point 
of contact with the others. 
Hari, the second boy, was a 
Hindu from the back of no- 
where and completely unintelli- 
gible either in his language or 
in mine, albeit a most willing 
and courageous little man; the 
cook was a Mug, and what he 
spoke was anybody’s guess; 
Mannuswami, the head mali, 
was a Madrassi, and used a 
Tamil patois that floored even 
Mahmet at times; Banda, the 
second mali, was a Sino-Burman 
and even more incomprehen- 
sible; the driver was Burmese 
and spoke French, of all things ; 
the chowkidars were Gurkhas 
(I could cope with them); the 
dhobi apparently knew only two 
words in any tongue and they 
were “Not yet’’; and the 
sweeper—oh dear, the sweeper ! 
The first of the line had been a 
Christian, who pranced about 
the house in a gold cross and a 
G-string, and was sacked for 
theft; the next was the then 
second mali, who reverted to his 
rightful status, a morose young 
man from Ceylon who one night 
took a half-brick to his immedi- 
ate superior’s wife for favours 
not received, and was led off by 
the police; and the third, and 
present, holder of office was a 
pock-marked half-wit who was 
dumb, in any case. 

All these types now queued 
up with lists of essentials they 
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wanted me to bring back from 
Maymyo. Mahmet desired a 
particular make of sari for his 
future wife; Hari wanted 
chaplis; the cook demanded 
“ flesh fees and other bagables ”’ 
(vegetables; ‘v’ was another 
letter missing from his alpha- 
bet) ; the mali wanted seeds. 

I queried, argued, erased, and 
eventually jotted down an all- 
embracing list. The mali alone 
seemed dissatisfied. He and 
I conversed chiefly by mime 
and gesture, but only when we 
were alone. In front of the 
other servants he preserved an 
immense dignity which Mahmet, 
on this occasion, found im- 
penetrable. 

I went back upstairs to con- 
tinue my packing. 50 Ib. did 
not give one much scope, and 
excess baggage was expensive. 
I had flung three or four evening 
dresses across my bed, trying to 
decide which to take. The 
problem was now simplified for 
me by a man-sized spider, which 
squatted malevolently on the 
one I liked best. It would 
have to be cleaned. 

I left the room hastily, shout- 
ing for Mahmet, who had orders 
to kill every spider and bring 
the corpses to me as evidence. 
While the slaughter took place, 
I retired to the drawing-room 
verandah, and from there I saw 
the two malis, evidently raving 
mad, hopping and flapping about 
the lawn with gales of laughter 
and a fine disregard for dignity. 

Mannuswami saw me, came 
up and salaamed gravely, and 
began ‘‘ Memsahib ” (one of the 
few words we both understood), 
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then broke into a spate of his 
own dialect. Finding this got 
him nowhere, he squatted down, 
spread his arms wide, and took 
a series of phenomenal leaps 
away from me, straightened up, 
advanced on the Burmajinnia, 
and putting his lips close to 
them, went * F-f-f-f-th ! 
F-f-f-f-f-th !” 
‘** Spitting toads,” I decided. 
“ But why ?” 
Solemnly, my eyebrows raised 
to denote a query, I, too, 
squatted down, performed a 
couple of ladylike hops, and 
croaked musically. 
Banda, the Sino-Burman, 
doubled up with laughter. 
Mannuswami maintained an 
unbroken gravity. He repeated 
his performance. I remained 
ignorant of its import. Suddenly 
Banda, with a glad cry, leapt at 
the nearest zinnia, and from its 
petals produced a minute green 
insect. “ F-f-f-f-th! F-f-f-f-th !” 
he went, meanwhile working his 
arms as though using a catapult. 
INSECTICIDE ! 
We mimed the whole thing 
again, for safety’s sake, Mannu- 
swami doing the “ f-f-f-th-ing,”’ 
and Banda exquisitely imitating 
an insect in its death-throes. 
** Atcha,” I said, and all were 
satisfied. I would add Derris 
dust or its equivalent to my 
purchases in Maymyo. 
“You won’t, you know,” said 
the little voice. ‘“ You’re not 
going to get there.” 
“* Shut up,’’ I said. 


Tomorrow morning came, a 
glorious, sun-drenched  tail-of- 
monsoon day. ‘“‘ Look your 
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last on all things lovely,’” 
chanted the little voice as we 
drove to the airfield. 

There seemed an enormous 
number of passengers for our 
plane. I hoped somebody knew 
about overloading. Surely there 
were too many of us. 

*C.,” I muttered urgently ; 
“‘ they’re not all coming? The 
bottom will fall out.” 

But C. was busy with baggage 
and didn’t hear, and I was left 
to my numb despair. I felt 
olive green all through, and had 
not the heart to care if I looked 
it. Even the humiliation of 
weighing myself in public failed 
to rouse me, and eventually, 
when the baggage had been lost 
and found and lost again, found 
and checked and rechecked, I 
drifted with the crowd across 
the airfield to where our Dakota 
stood waiting. 

Our suitcases were stowed 
away. Mahmet handed up our 
personal luggage, C.’s brief-case, 
my Shan bag containing books, 
a cardigan and a flask of 
whisky, the empty Thermoses. 

“ Bring back much cream, 
Memsahib. Salaam, Sahib. 
Salaam, Memsahib.” 

The steps were taken up, the 
door was shut. The heat at 
once became overwhelming. We 
were sitting up against the 
forward bulkhead ; opposite us 
were Ella and Titus Manson ; 
the remaining thirty or so 
passengers were Burmese, 
Indian, Chinese. There was an 
old wrinkled Pongyi in his saffron 
robes, a huge Sikh with his wife 
and small son, his father and 
mother and a small, unwanted 
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girl-child whom they all pushed 
around, two Burasian nuns, a 
Karen officer rejoining his regi- 
ment in Meiktila, our inter- 
mediate stopping-place. 

We sat sweltering, stifling in 
the airless cabin. I was numb 
with terror. I wanted to hold 
©.’s hand, but didn’t like to 
shame him. We fastened on 
safety belts. 

“Oh God,” I prayed. 
God, please . . .” 

Then we were rumbling down 
the runway, turning into wind 
at the far end, roaring fast and 
ever faster back again. Of a 
sudden the bumping stopped, 
the roar of the engines increased, 
and a peculiar, disembodied 
feeling came over me. We were 
airborne. 

“ Well, that wasn’t so bad, 
was it?” said C. beside me. 

But I wasn’t co-operating 
yet. I was still taut, tied up in 
knots inside, rigid with self- 
control, incapable of speech. 

“You can loosen your safety 
belts,” our air hostess shouted 
above the engines. She was 
an Anglo-Burman, entrancingly 
pretty. Peggy. 

At the end of five minutes 
precisely we flew into dense 
cloud. To see out you needed 
to be something of a contortion- 
ist ; for the windows were small 
and cireular, about 5 inches 
across, behind our backs, and 
at hip level. I had achieved 
this feat; for, like the Oojah 
bird, I liked to know where I’d 
been, even if I couldn’t see 
where I was going. Now I could 
see nothing but a lot of dirty- 
looking cotton-wool. 
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The wireless operator put his 
head round the door that separ- 
ated us from the holy of holies, 
and raised an eyebrow at Peggy. 
She slipped through the door, 
closing it behind her. 

The knots in my nervous 
system were beginning to un- 
ravel; I could relax now until 
we reached Meiktila. I grinned 
a bit shamefacedly at C. 

Peggy came back, and I 
thought she looked flustered. 

“ Fasten your safety belts, 
please ! ”’ she called. 

I knew it. I had always 
known it. We were going to 
crash. I stole a glance at Ella 
Manson ; she was rather white. 
I looked at C. He caught my 
eye and grinned, but his face, 
immediately before, had been 
grave. The plane listed sharply 
to one side, and the engine note 
changed key. I did clutch ©.’s 
hand then. 

“ Turning,” he said. “ Going 
back. Pilot’s probably forgotten 
his sandwiches.” 

Out of cloud into sunshine. 
I had the impression that my 
insides were upon the ceiling, 
watching me. My ears blocked 
and I swallowed hard. 

There was a shattering crash 
which convinced me that the 
aircraft was about to fall apart ; 
one of the Indian women 
screamed ; another crash, a long 
sustained rumbling and bump- 
ing, and silence. We were back 
on the airfield. 

“ Ropy landing,” 
Titus happily. 

The pilot came into the cabin. 

“Twenty minutes, ladies and 
gentlemen,” he said calmly, 
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“we take off again at 10.30,” 
and passed between our rows of 
gaping faces and out through 
the door in the tail. 

“ Let’s go home,’ I said; 
** let’s go home, please.” 

But we went, instead, to the 
restaurant, where I drank coffee 
and aspirin, and listened to the 
speculation and rumours. It 
was generator trouble, it was 
petrol shortage, it was this, it 
was that. It was certainly very 
unnerving. 

At 10.30 it all began again. 

“Fasten your safety belts, 
please.” 

Rumble rumble bump bump 
bump. Airborne. Into the 
cloud. This time I never once 
relaxed. 

After twenty minutes or so 
we apparently ran over some- 
thing. There was an ominous 
grinding noise, and the plane 
shuddered throughout its length. 
No one seemed to find this 
remarkable except myself. It 
was bitterly cold by now and I 
was shivering in good earnest. 
Various people were retching 
into paper bags, which Peggy 
collected with a bright smile and 
stowed away somewhere aft. 
It was all very public and un- 
inhibited. My one cause for self- 
congratulation is that through- 
out the trip my fears of air- 
sickness proved unfounded— 
just. 

We now struck a series of 
bottomless pits into which we 
fell with nauseating abandon. 
Having bounced out of one of 
these, I turned round just in 
time to see what appeared to be 
a perfectly good mountain-top 
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whizz past beneath our port 
wing-tip. 

** Where’s Mount Popa?” I 
yelled at ©. 

“Over there, somewhere,” 
gesturing vaguely half-left ahead. 
I doubted it. I reckoned we’d 
missed it by inches. 

The bottom fell out of the 
sky again, and we went with it. 
It was not at all amusing. 

This went on for a long time. 

“* Oughtn’t we to be at Meik- 
tila by now ? ” I asked. 

C. looked at his watch. 

‘** Any minute now,” he said. 

But we circled Meiktila and 
we circled Meiktila, we bumped 
and we bored, we did every- 
thing but fly upside down, and 
I am not entirely convinced on 
that point. Eventually the pilot 
came in and told us we were 
going straight to Maymyo, for 
Meiktila had no radio, and he 
dare not risk the landing. 

We flew on, over the Shan 
Hills, and in my mind’s eye I 
saw, with appalling clarity, the 
dearth of emergency landing- 
grounds. I hoped, without much 
conviction, that we were high 
enough to avoid the hills. Lunch- 
time came, and we ought by 
now to have been safely in 
Maymyo. It was the same 
story. No wireless, no safe 
landing. 

We went on over the moun- 
tains, semi-frozen, very hungry, 
and, for my part, slightly tipsy, 
for the whisky flask had done 
noble service. Lashio, for which 
place we were now heading, lay 
far to the N.E., up near the 
Chinese border. From the radio 
station there we should get a 
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reliable weather report. The 
air-pockets hereabouts were 
bigger and better than those 
further south. I could see abso- 
lutely no reason why our aircraft 
should stay in one piece for a 
moment longer. The Sikh’s wife, 
sitting cross-legged further down 
the cabin, was rocking to and 
fro, screaming monotonously on 
a high, thin note which rasped 
already raw _ nerves. The 
pathetic, unwanted girl-child 
was a huddled heap of misery on 
the floor below her. ©. and 
Titus Manson read stolidly; 
Ella sat with closed eyes; I 
discovered that lack of pressure 
did not agree with fountain 
pens and my handbag was full 
of ink. 

Lashio, when we arrived over- 
head, said, “Go away very 
quickly. The runway is under 
water, and the cloud base is 
50 feet.” So we went away. 
Into holes and out of them, 
over what felt and sounded 
like stretches of shingle, riding 
a diabolical giant’s switchback 
through dense, impenetrable 
cloud. 

The second pilot strolled in 
and said to O., “‘ Haven’t a clue 
where we are now, old boy,” 
lit a cigarette (we had just been 
told by Peggy not to smoke, as 
they were switching on to the 
reserve tanks), and faded back 
into the office. 

To liven things up, a thunder- 
storm kept pace with us for 
some minutes, but I was past 
caring by now. I was so cold 
that I had no room for conscious 
fear, but at the back of my 
mind was a nagging worry about 
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petrol. How much did we carry ? 
Could it last to Mingaladon ? 

The wireless operator popped 
his head round the door, grinned 
sheepishly, and said to OC., 
“Have you flown this country 
before ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

‘Then watch for a hole and 
give us a fix; goodness knows 
where we are. I can’t raise the 
ground.” 

Oh, tra-la tra-la. How jolly ! 
How immensely reassuring ! 

Time was not, and the earth 
was not. There was only this 
aeroplane with its complement 
of cringing humanity, most of 
whom had just enough know- 
ledge for fear, too little for 
comfort. You could smell the 
fear. The Sikh woman was still 
sereaming. 

On. And on. 

Suddenly, the sun. The sun! 
And there below us, flat green 
country, and, far ahead but 
coming rapidly up to us, the 


red and white brick, the trees 
and gardens of Mingaladon. For 
the first time in hours I moved, 
stretching limbs that were stiff 
and cramped, believing, in one 
glorious instant, that soon, soon, 
we should be down. 

The plane went into a steep 
dive which seemed unending. 
All at once the earth was there, 
much too close, much too rapidly, 
we couldn’t land at this speed, 
we couldn’t . . . aslight tremor, 
the thunder of wheels on metal 
runway, silence. We were down, 
we were safe, the sun was shining, 
and already we were warmer. 
I wanted to dance. 

The car was waiting on the 
tarmac; don’t ask me how the 
driver had known. Mahmet 
was standing at the open door. 

Sadly he took the empty 
Thermos flasks. 

“Salaam, Sahib. Salaam, 
Memsahib. No cream from 
Maymyo?” 

‘“* No cream, Mahmet,” I said. 





CONTINENTAL HONEYMOON, 1838-1839, 


BY PETER CAREW. 


CANNES is only a short distance 
from our mountain home in 
Provence, and we frequently 
make expeditions to that resort, 
which is still the most fascin- 
ating on the Mediterranean 
coast. Lord Brougham, when 
he lighted on it in 1835, was 
evidently of the same opinion, 
though it was then as he says 
“only a bourgade de pécheurs.” 
Becoming disgruntled when he 
lost office on the fall of the 
Melbourne ministry in 1834, an 
increasing dislike of his col- 
leagues, which was by no means 
unilateral, caused him to go in 
search of more congenial com- 
pany abroad. At all events, on 
his arrival at Cannes, he was so 
struck with the beauty of the 
surroundings and the salubrious 
climate that he then and there 
engaged an architect to erect a 
residence ‘worthy of a not 
undistinguished English gentle- 
man,” and so laid the founda- 
tions of a fashionable Riviera 
resort. 

In Lord Brougham’s day an 
Englishman abroad, whether 
distinguished or not, was able to 
spend what money he possessed 
where and how he pleased. 
Today the English traveller, 
harried at every turn by an un- 
sympathetic Exchange Control 
Commission, finds his natural 
craving to be a bon vivant 
rigidly curtailed. In _ these 


circumstances the glamorous 
restaurants on the Oroisette, 
displaying bills of fare of in- 
credible length, but involving 
an output of francs far beyond 
our resources, have perforce to 
be passed by, and we have to 
order our déjewner in less fashion- 
able quarters. Thus it was that 
one day recently we came upon 
the Chiteau St Georges, now a 
restaurant but formerly the resi- 
dence of the Ducs de Roche- 
foucauld. The name of the 
chateau instantly rang a bell in 
my memory, and it dawned upon. 
me that this was indeed the 
house built in 1838 by Sir 
Herbert Taylor and frequently 
mentioned in the journal of my 
Great-grandfather and in ‘ The 
Taylor Papers,’ to which I am 
indebted for much of the in- 
formation contained in this 
sketch. The visit of my Great- 
grandfather, General Taylor, and 
my Great-uncle Sir Walter Carew 
and his bride to Cannes at the 
invitation of Sir Herbert Taylor 
to stay at the furnished house 
he had taken there, pending the 
completion of his own home, 
provides an interesting contrast 
with methods of travel to the 
Riviera today. 

In 1837, shortly before my 
Great-grandfather relinquished 
his appointment as Groom of 
the Bedchamber to William IV.! 
to become Lieut.-Governor of 
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Sandhurst, Sir Walter Carew of 
Haccombe married his eldest 
daughter, familiarly known as 
“The Rose of Devon,” of whom 
the Sailor King had been pleased 
to approve when he met her on 
the racecourse at Ascot in 1832. 
My Great-grandfather, who was 
more prolific of offspring than 
of cash, was naturally pleased 
at his daughter marrying a near 
neighbour and one of the largest 
landowners in Devon, his pro- 
perty alone producing a net 
annual income not far short of 
£20,000. The wedding, which 
took place in January 1837, was 
the social event of the year in 
county circles. Many notabili- 
ties attended, including my 
Great-grandfather’s old friends 
Lord Palmerston, the Foreign 
Secretary, the Commander-in- 
Chief, Lord Hill, and Sir Herbert 
Taylor who, in his capacity as 
Private Secretary to the King, 
presented to the bride on behalf 
of His Majesty a superb rose 
emblem set in emeralds, with a 
card bearing the inscription: 
“To The Rose of Devon. William 
R.” Besides being namesakes, 
Sir Herbert Taylor and my 
Great-grandfather had much in 
common. Each had embarked 
on his military career in a 
dragoon regiment, and while Sir 
Herbert had served as Military 
Secretary to the Duke of York 
and the Duke of Wellington, my 
Great-grandfather had acted 
in the same capacity to Lord 
Minto when Governor-General 
of India.t Both had for con- 
siderable periods been subjected 
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to the whims and fancies of 
Royalty. 

In November 1838 my Great- 
grandfather, who during a long 
period without relaxation had 
accumulated over six months’ 
leave, was staying at Haccombe 
with Sir Walter and Lady Carew. 
Sir Walter had his own pack of 
hounds and was quite content to 
hunt three days a week and 
shoot two; it was no incon- 
venience to him to return home 
soaked to the skin each evening, 
and it was an exceptionally wet 
month with unceasing rain. 
General Taylor and Lady Carew, 
who were of a less amphibious 
nature, were therefore left a 
good deal to their own resources. 
My Great-grandfather was con- 
sequently very gratified to re- 
ceive an invitation from Sir 
Herbert Taylor to pay him a 
visit at the furnished house 
which he had again taken for 
six months at Cannes. Sir 
Herbert had had a trying time 
during the illness of the late 
King, and after his death, as 
executor of his will, he had 
found his time to be fully occu- 
pied. On her accession, Queen 
Victoria had begged him to 
retain the appointment of First 
and Principal A.D.C. to the 
Sovereign, but as neither his 
own nor Lady Taylor’s health 
was good, he had received the 
Queen’s permission to recuperate 
abroad. Sir Herbert Taylor’s 
letter written from Rome was 
most cordial. ‘‘ We have found,” 
he said, ‘‘ a most exquisite little 
spot on the shores of the Medi- 
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terranean Sea bathed in sun- 
shine, strongly recommended to 
me by Lord Brougham three 
years ago. His Lordship as you 
know is apt to be fanciful in his 
likes and dislikes but he was 
enchanted with Cannes and its 
climate. I only hope that I 
shall be well enough to return 
there shortly as I have again 
taken the furnished house which 
I had last winter when my 
daughter ‘Chaddy’ laid the 
foundation stone of what I hope 
is to be our future home. Chaddy 
and her aunt are now at Cannes 
and will welcome you and Sir 
Walter Carew and his amiable 
lady ; it will be fitting for ‘ The 
Rose of Devon’ to blossom in 
that sunny clime. I count on 
your acceptance and, God willing, 
shall hope to see you there, so 
pray do not delay your de- 
parture. You will of course 
engage a courier who is master 
of the French language; he 
will arrange for your carriage 
and relays of horses on your 
arrival in France, and will decide 
on the best route. Sir Walter 
Carew, being a judge of horse- 
flesh, will probably not approve 
of the French animals, which 
are ill-favoured beasts enough 
but usually manage to do what 
is required of them.” 

Sir Walter Carew, in whom 
the insular country gentleman’s 
aversion to foreigners was de- 
veloped to quite a remarkable 
degree, and who regarded even 
@ journey from Devon to Bath 
as an expedition not to be under- 
taken lightly, at first threw 
cold water on the scheme. But 
Lady Carew was enthusiastic 
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and reminded her husband 
that they had as yet had no 
honeymoon. Supported whole- 
heartedly by her father, she at 
length overcame Sir Walter’s 
objections. My Great-grand- 
father was fortunate in securing 
the services of a young French- 
man, the Vicomte de Chesnay, 
who had lately completed a 
year’s training as a Gentleman- 
cadet at Sandhurst and was 
delighted to conduct the Lieut.- 
Governor and his party to the 
South of France, his own home 
being near Grasse. Henry, the 
third footman, who was to act 
as valet to Sir Walter, and 
Lady Carew’s maid Ellen, a 
very attractive Devonshire girl, 
completed the patty. Sir Walter, 
once his mind was made up to 
the inevitable, had visions of 
driving through France in his 
own carriage, taking the reins 
himself when the fancy seized 
him. He was, however, speedily 
disillusioned by the Vicomte 
de Chesnay, who said he was 
quite unable to undertake the 
supervision of an English coach- 
man or even Sir Walter himself, 
driving on the French roads. 
He gave his assurance that com- 
fortable carriages with reliable 
postillions could be obtained in 
France. Sir Walter reluctantly 
submitted, and on arrival at 
Newhaven, the port of embarka- 
tion, the Haccombe carriage and 
coachman were sent back to 
Devonshire. 

The party reached Dieppe on 
the 15th November, where an 
untoward incident occurred with 
the Customs examination. Sir 
Walter, who looked on luggage as 
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impedimenta to be dealt with by 
his valet, was walking on ahead 
with Lady Carew when he found 
his way blocked by a barrier in 
charge of a diminutive douanier, 
who ordered him to halt. Sir 
Walter, who spoke no language 
but his own and prided himself 
on the fact, presumably did not 
understand the order. He was 
unaccustomed to brook opposi- 
tion from subordinates, least of 
all from an insignificant ‘ frog- 
eater.’ Perhaps unaware of his 
strength—he was a man of vast 
bulk—he swept the protesting 
official off his legs and, followed 
by Lady Carew, passed through 
the barrier. Confusion became 
worse confounded. In a moment 
Sir Walter and Lady Carew 


were surrounded by a swarm of 
gendarmes like bees from a hive, 
and street urchins shouting de- 
lightedly “ad bas les Anglais.” 


Sir Walter records “‘ they were 
for all the world like my hounds 
worrying a fox after a kill.” 
The situation was only restored 
by the Vicomte’s distributing 
largesse among the gendarmes 
and substantial compensation to 
the douanier whom Sir Walter 
had manhandled. 

The Vicomte had engaged a 
roomy travelling carriage with 
a rumble for the servants, and 
four horses and postillions. The 
horses were a weedy lot and in 
Sir Walter’s opinion “ only fit 
for the knacker’s yard.” But 
they made a better show when 
harnessed up to the carriage, 
and with a prodigious cracking 
of whips by the postillions the 
party left the Relais du Grand 
Cerf in great style on the first 
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stage of their journey. My 
Great-grandfather was anxious 
to travel via Paris; for he 
wished to obtain an audience of 
the King, Louis Phillipe, whom 
he had met several times in 
England when he was living in 
retirement at Twickenham, and 
to whom he had a recommenda- 
tion from Lord Palmerston. 
Since, however, they were 
pressed for time, the Vicomte 
de Chesnay had compiled an 
itinerary which followed the 
direct road to the south through 
Chartres, Lyons, and Avignon. 
To Sir Walter the route was 
quite immaterial provided that, 
as he told the Vicomte, he 
could find ‘“‘ decent inns with 
food which would not poison 
an Englishman’s stomach.” Sir 
Walter, it will be observed, held 
somewhat different views from 
the average Englishman of to- 
day on a continental holiday. 
The weather as far as Orléans 
was reasonably fine, but after 
they left that place, where Lady 
Carew, with Ellen in attend- 
ance, spent a day seeing the 
sights, including a visit to the 
house of the Maid of Orléans, it 
rained continuously for several 
days. Lady Carew, ahead of 
her time in her solicitude for 
servants, particularly of her own 
sex, asked Sir Walter if Ellen 
might be allowed to travel inside 
the carriage until the weather 
moderated. Sir Walter, who 
regarded the position of servants 
from a different angle, was not 
in favour of the suggestion. 
My Great-grandfather supported 
his daughter, and the Vicomte 
de Chesnay, who was young and 
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ardent and not at all averse 
to the companionship of another 
pretty girl in the close confines 
of a carriage, agreed with 
his former Chief. Sir Walter, 
finding the odds against him, 
grumpily consented, but suc- 
ceeded in making everyone un- 
comfortable. Like the Facey 
Romford of a later day, he 
abhorred the impurities of a 
‘“* shut cab,” which he said ‘* was 
well enough for females.” He 
was in no mind to breathe the 
atmosphere contaminated by a 
servant, and since Lady Carew 
insisted on both windows being 
closed, he determined to travel 
outside. Much to the Vicomte’s 
chagrin, he arranged that that 
young gentleman should ride in 
the rumble with Henry, while 
he and my Great-grandfather 
took their places on the coach- 


man’s seat from which they 
“eould keep an eye on the 
post-boys.” 

Sir Walter, essentially a man 


of action, would have much 
preferred to dispense with the 
postillions and drive the four- 
in-hand himself. This, accord- 
ing to the Vicomte, being out 
of the question, he had to con- 
tent himself with his fowling- 
piece, an intricate contraption 
worked by percussion caps. 
With this weapon he took pot- 
shots at the red-legged par- 
tridges that were occasionally to 
be seen along the road. The 
noise upset the horses, pro- 
voked irascible ejaculations from 
the postillions, and muffled 
screams from the women inside 
the carriage. Henry, seated in 
the rumble, held Sir Walter’s 
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second gun, and presented the 
appearance of a guard on a 
stagecoach. The general aspect 
of the equipage must have been 
curious to the passers-by. 

On arrival at Avignon, the 
Vicomte de Chesnay, as a good 
Catholic, recommended a visit 
to the Palais des Papes. Lady 
Carew and my Great-grand- 
father, who were staunch Pro- 
testants but took an interest in 
historical buildings, accom- 
panied him there. Sir Walter 
declined, saying that he “ had 
no liking for palaces, least of all 
Papist ones,’’ a remark scarcely 
complimentary to the Vicomte. 
The party eventually arrived at 
Brignolles, and put up for the 
night at the Auberge de Pro- 
vence, a wretched hostelry which 
remains in much the same primi- 
tive state today. Here my 
Great-grandfather, to his sur- 
prise, came upon an old acquaint- 
ance in the person of George 
Fitzclarence—the Earl of 
Munster—who, now at a loose 
end, had taken up the study of 
military history. He was, he 
said, collecting material for an 
account of Napoleon’s opera- 
tions from the time he escaped 
from Elba and landed in the 
Gulf of Jouan until his final 
debacle at Waterloo. The Earl, 
who had mellowed considerably 
with the passage of years, was 
delighted to meet my Great- 
grandfather again and was very 
interested to hear of his visit to 
Sir Herbert Taylor. “ That is 
the man,” he said, “‘ who holds 
my destiny in his hands, since 
he is the executor of my father’s 
will. Oan you find out how I 
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stand ?’’ My Great-grandfather 
in his journal says: “I felt 
sorry for George but told him 
quite plainly that I could not 
interfere in so delicate a matter.” 
That evening the Earl of Munster 
dined with Sir Walter and his 
party and made himself 
extremely agreeable to Lady 
Carew, reminding her of their 
meeting at Ascot in 1832. Sir 
Walter, who did not altogether 
approve of the Earl’s attention 
to his wife, afterwards hinted to 
my Great-grandfather that the 
son of a “besmirched play- 
actress”? was not a _ suitable 
companion for a young girl. 
My Great-grandfather, who 
hated to hear any disparage- 
ment of his late master, re- 
minded Sir Walter that the Earl 
of Munster was also the son of 
a former Sovereign. Sir Walter, 
who usually had the last word, 
retorted a little irrelevantly 
that “a good penny was 
better than a bad sovereign,” 
and, he added, coming back to 
everyday life, “‘a good dinner 
is far preferable to the wretched 
fare which the inn-keeper has 
seen fit to throw at us.” 

It is interesting, to me at all 
events, to retrace the journey 
of Sir Walter and his party 
through France in the winter of 
1838-1839, since we followed 
almost the same route when 
motoring to Provence in Decem- 
ber 1950, one hundred and 
twelve years later. There the 
similarity ceases. We had no 
courier, maid, or valet. We 
were hard put to it to find a 
sufficiency of franes for our own 
resources much less to placate 
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Customs officials and gendarmes. 
Sir Walter took something over 
three weeks to do the journey, 
while we completed it in three 
days. We had therefore little 
time to dawdle looking for red- 
legged partridges to shoot, 
pleasant though such interludes 
may have been. Sir Walter 
was a care-free country gentle- 
man with an assured income 
free of all tax save the window 
tax—even this minute imposi- 
tion was a constant source of 
grievance to him. In one respect 
only perhaps we had the ad- 
vantage of Sir Walter. He was 
frankly bored, and quite unable 
to share his wife’s enthusiasm 
for the novelty of foreign travel. 
He detested the French meals, 
of which he suspected the com- 
ponent parts to consist of frogs 
or snails and contemptuously 
dismissed them as garbage. He 
longed for the day when he 
would return to his horses, his 
hounds, and solid six-course 
dinners. We, on the other 
hand, with our meat-free insides, 
revelled in the French fare even 
at the Hotel de Provence at 
Brignolles, where, following in 
Sir Walter’s footsteps, we spent 
a night. Thus does history, if it 
can be so called, repeat itself. 
From Brignolles the party 
drove by easy stages to Fréjus, 
thence over the Esterel moun- 
tains to Napoule and so on 
to Cannes, arriving there on 
10th December 1838. A slight 
contretemps occurred at the 
gendarmerie post of Chateau 
d’Esterel, where Sir Walter, 
presumably mistaking a red- 
trousered gendarme in the bush 
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for a red-legged partridge, let 
fly with his fowling-piece and 
sprayed the shrub with pellets. 
Fortunately the gendarme came 
off unscathed, but the main 
guard turned out with muskets 
at the present and halted the 
equipage. Sir Walter, as usual, 
considered himself to be the 
aggrieved party, and rated the 
brigadier of gendarmes as though 
he were one of his footmen. 
Sir Walter’s tirade was luckily 
quite incomprehensible to the 
brigadier, and after copious 
apologies and substantial repara- 
tion from the Vicomte de 
Chesnay the party was allowed 
to proceed. Lady Carew, who 
was much alarmed, lowered a 
window of the carriage and 
begged her husband to come 
inside out of harm’s way. Sir 
Walter, in deference to his 
wife’s request, went to the 
door of the carriage, but find- 
ing it quite impossible to bear 
the hot-house atmosphere inside, 
returned to the purer air on the 
box-seat. 

The Villa Desmaréts, which Sir 
Herbert Taylor had rented, was 
situated on rising ground facing 
the sea a short distance from 
Cannes off the road to Antibes. 
The travellers were greeted by 
Sir Herbert’s daughter Chaddy 
and her Aunt Miss Disbrowe 
with the sad news that Sir 
Herbert was seriously ill in 
Rome and would not be able to 
pay his much-hoped-for visit to 
Cannes. This news was a great 
blow to my Great-grandfather, 
who had looked forward, while 
the young couple made their 
own amusements, to a quiet 
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and restful time with Sir Herbert, 
whom he had not seen for any 
length of time since leaving the 
Court of William IV. The 
French servants, to make up 
for the absence of Sir Herbert 
and Lady Taylor, had on their 
own initiative paid a pretty 
compliment to Lady Carew, by 
erecting an arch of artificial 
roses on which was inscribed : 
“ Bon accueil a la Rose anglaise.” 
The Vicomte de Chesnay was 
charmed by this graceful homage 
and translated the wording to 
Sir Walter, who ungraciously 
described it as “‘ damned French 
flummery.” Sir Walter had 
become a little weary of what 
he was pleased to call “ the airs 
and graces’’ of the Vicomte, 
and was not sorry to see the 
last of him when he left for his 
home near Grasse, his mission 
having now been completed. 
Miss Disbrowe and Chaddy 
proved to be charming hostesses 
and did everything possible to 
make up for the absence of 
Sir Herbert and Lady Taylor. 
Lady Oarew revelled in the 
warmth and sunshine of Cannes 
and “could not have believed 
that such weather was possible 
in mid-winter.” She and 
Chaddy became great friends. 
““Chaddy,” she says, “ per- 
suaded me to go driving with 
her in an open carriage which 
I had never done before at this 
time of year.” The novelty of 
driving with Chaddy as a com- 
panion along the Route Royale 
seems to have adequately com- 
pensated Lady Carew, who was 
a person of simple tastes, for 
the lack of any other company. 
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There were few shops and fewer 
people to be seen. Between the 
Route Royale and the sea lay 
the dreary waste of marshy 
land which many years later 
was to blossom into the glories 
of the Croisette, with its palatial 
hotels and dazzling emporiums. 
Sir Walter Carew, though de- 
voted to his wife, did not feel 
himself obliged to conform to 
the conventional honeymoon by 
accompanying her on dreary 
drives, and found his pleasures 
elsewhere. ‘‘ Walter, I am 
afraid,” she says, ‘‘does not 
derive the pleasure that I do in 
this place and is always looking 
for something to shoot or is 
out with the fishermen. My 
father is quite happy passing 
the time with Miss Disbrowe. 
Sometimes Ellen accompanies 
me when alone, sitting, of course, 
with her back to the horses.” 
It will be noted that, true to 
the spirit of the age, Ellen was 
only permitted to share the 
back seat with her mistress in 
the privacy of a closed carriage. 

Towards the middle of January, 
Chaddy received a bad account 
of her Father, so she and Miss 
Disbrowe decided that they must 
go to Rome at once. Sir Walter, 
who was by now thoroughly 
bored with his continental holi- 
day, looked on their departure 
as a heaven-sent opportunity to 
return home himself. Chaddy 
and Miss Disbrowe were, how- 
ever, insistent that their guests 
should remain for at least 
another month, for the lease of 
the house did not expire until 
April. Lady Carew, who was 
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much enjoying her stay in the 
warm climate, gratefully ac- 
cepted the invitation, and, as 
was usual in her dealings with 
Sir Walter, had her own way. 
My Great-grandfather also had 
a reason for staying on. When 
Lord Brougham ceased to be 
Lord Chancellor in 1834 and 
visited Cannes for the first time 
in the following year, the leading 
inhabitants had requested him to 
use his supposed influence with 
the French government to im- 
press on it the necessity for the 
construction of a port. Lord 
Brougham, who had lost what 
influence he possessed with his 
own government, was presum- 
ably flattered by the French 
request and promised to do 
his best. At all events he 
received credit for his efforts ; 
for shortly afterwards authority 
for the work was given. For 
some time past rumours had 
circulated that King Louis 
Phillipe was to visit Cannes in 
February for the purpose of 
inspecting the works, and it was 
now confirmed that he would 
do so. My Great-grandfather, 
who was of an inquisitive turn, 
had gathered, from conversa- 
tions with various Frenchmen 
in Cannes, that Louis Phillipe 
was unpopular in Paris, but that 
his stock stood higher in the 
provinces, perhaps because he 
was less seen there. The King 
no doubt thought that an in- 
spection of public works would 
provide a good opportunity for 
his appearance in one of the 
remoter parts of the country. 
My Great-grandfather, who was 
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something of a psychologist, was 
anxious to see how the man who 
had formerly repudiated his 
titles and fought as a Colonel of 
Dragoons in the revolutionary 
army comported himself as King 
of France. 

The King arrived at Cannes 
on 19th February and stayed 
two nights at Pinchinat’s hotel, 
which Sir Herbert Taylor de- 
scribed as “ the worst and least 
accommodating it would be 
possible to find.’”’ It was, how- 
ever, the only hotel in Cannes 
and the King had to make the 
best of it; it may even have 
suited his democratic tendencies. 
My Great- grandfather found 
that Lord Palmerston’s recom- 
mendation quickly secured him 
an audience, and he spent an 
hour with the King. Louis 
Phillipe was very interested to 
hear that General Taylor was 
Lieut.-Governor of Sandhurst 
and told him that from what 
he had heard, the system 
of instruction there compared 
favourably with that of the 
military college of St Cyr. The 
King complained of the class of 
officer in the French service. 
“Our young officers,’ he said, 
“are mostly of the bourgeoisie, 
they have little education and 
less esprit de corps, what then 
can you expect?” My Great- 
grandfather records that “ it was 
to me an odd statement to come 
from a Citizen King, the chosen 
of the people.”’ He concluded 
that one of his informants had 
summed up the position correctly 
when he told him that Louis 
Phillipe was constantly in the 
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position “ de devoir faire bonne 
mine &@ mauvais jeu.” 

Chaddy had recommended 
that Sir Walter and Lady Carew 
should pay a visit to the island 
of St Marguerite, a short distance 
off Cannes. She had given Sir 
Walter an introduction to Cap- 
tain Vial, the military com- 
mandant, and he would show 
them over the old state prison, 
which owes its celebrity to the 
legendary “man in the iron 
mask.” Lady Carew invited 
Ellen to accompany them. A 
fishing smack was chartered and 
on the voyage over all went 
well. But on the return journey 
there was a choppy sea, and it 
proved too much for Ellen, who 
was violently sea-sick. She re- 
ceived little sympathy from Sir 
Walter, who considered “ that 
it was only to be expected of a 
servant when taken out of her 
proper place.”’ According to his 
way of thinking, such an occur- 
rence could not happen in polite 
society. 

Sir Walter's outlook on 
Cannes, of which he had hither- 
to taken a poor view, became 
more cheerful when, with the 
assistance of M. de |’Arras, Sir 
Herbert Taylor’s architect, he 
hired a pair of post-horses and 
a pheton together with a man 
who described himself as a 
“valet d@ecurie.’” The groom 
does not appear to have been 
very proficient. Sir Walter had 
arranged to drive Lady Oarew 
to the site of Sir Herbert 
Taylor’s house to see how the 
building was progressing, and 
had given orders for the horses 
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to be harnessed. The operation 
was protracted, and on Sir 
Walter entering the stable, he 
found the new groom engaged 
in putting the cruppers on the 
horses’ heads. Sir Walter, who 
did not suffer fools gladly in the 
stable, wasted no words, but, 
as he told his father-in-law 
afterwards: “ I applied my boot 
to that part of the groom where 
the crupper belongs on a horse 
and catapulted him out of the 
door.” The duty of looking 
after the horses devolved on 
Henry the valet, who thought 
it a little hard that he should 
be turned into a stableman 
when his time was fully occupied 
in attendance on his master. 
Unlike his modern confréres he 
did not dare to say as much. 

M. de l’Arras, the architect, 
who had been recommended to 
Sir Herbert Taylor by Lord 
Brougham, met Sir Walter and 
Lady Carew on the site and 
explained the plans in detail. 
Sir Herbert had apparently 
stipulated that the price of the 
house should not exceed £1600, 
and since it was of a somewhat 
elaborate construction this does 
not seem to have been excessive. 
M. de lArras was exceedingly 
pleased at having been selected 
by two illustrious Englishmen 
to supervise the erection of 
their houses, which would, he 
said, have the effect of trans- 
forming a fishing village into a 
resort of fashion; he was thus 
no false prophet. He bewailed 
the fact, however, that Lord 
Brougham had not seen fit to 
allow him sufficient money to 
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complete the work ; he thought 
‘“quwil doit étre wn peu ineon- 
séquent’’; a remark not in- 
applicable to politicians of our 
own day. Sir Walter, to whom 
plans and elevations conveyed 
little, being only interested in 
the finished article, thought that 
the price was reasonable enough, 
but having large ideas in con- 
formity with his income, opined 
that the house was too small 
for a person of quality. Doubt- 
less he had Haccombe in mind— 
it contained fifty bedrooms— 
he did not add that he had 
blocked out a large number of 
windows at Haccombe to avoid 
the payment of window tax, 
but since such a tax was non- 
existent in France the question 
did not arise. Lady Carew 
enjoyed these drives with her 
husband, and was enabled to 
practise her grammatical school- 
room French on unsuspecting 
natives. Since they only spoke 
the Provencal dialect, little pro- 
gress was made on either side. 
Pére Pascal, the Curé, an old 
man of eighty-four, who had 
officiated at Cannes for sixty 
years, and a friend of Sir Herbert 
and Lady Taylor, often paid a 
visit to the Villa Desmaréts and 
entertained my Great-grand- 
father with his reminiscences of 
the Napoleonic era. He related 
how “that double traitor” 
Murat, formerly King of Naples, 
escaped to Cannes in 1815 after 
being defeated by the Austrians. 
Here he would fraternise with 
the inhabitants when they as- 
sembled in the evening to dance. 
He would lie on the grass, 
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looking on and smoking and 
oecasionally singing barcarolles. 
Pére Pascal remembered Murat 
setting out from Cannes to 
organise an expedition against 
the reinstated Bourbons with 
the object of recovering his 
throne. “He died as he de- 
served,” Pére Pascal said; for 
he was captured in Calabria, 
tried by Court martial, and shot 
on 13th October 1815. 

My Great-grandfather also 
made the acquaintance of two 
old French soldiers whom he 
describes as “a couple of fire- 
eating generals.’’ General Vial, 
who resided in Antibes, was 
entertaining as his guest Mar- 
shal Clausel, who until 1837 
had been Governor-General in 
Algeria. He and General Vial 
had held commands under 


Napoleon in Spain during the 


Peninsular War and fought their 
battles over again. Each main- 
tained that the French soldiers 
of that day were immeasurably 
superior to their English op- 
ponents, but that they suffered 
from lack of  generalship. 
“ But,” my Great-grandfather 
said, “you had Napoleon, and 
he was always looked on as a 
good general.’’ Marshal Clausel 
replied: ‘‘ Perhaps, when he 
fought against small men, but 
your Lord Wellington with his 
large nose smelt out all his 
secrets.” Marshal Clausel told 
General Taylor that before he 
relinquished his command in 
Algeria, he had the satisfaction 
of defeating Abd-el-Kader and 
had entered Mascara in triumph. 
My Great-grandfather made a 
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note of the details of this 
guerilla warfare, which he con- 
sidered would be of interest to 
the Gentlemen-cadets under his 
charge. 

It was the report that Lord 
Brougham intended to make 
another visit to Cannes in April 
that decided the Carew party to 
make tracks for home. It was 
in fact my Great-grandfather 
and not Sir Walter who sug- 
gested the move, although the 
latter was quite ready to fall 
in with it. The General had 
suffered from Lord Brougham’s 
vagaries when he was Groom of 
the Bedchamber to the Sailor 
King, whose “ liver usually de- 
manded calomel after an inter- 
view with the Lord Chancellor.” 
He records in his journal: 
** Palmerston writes me that 
Brougham is making a perfect 
nuisance of himself, his political 
conduct is atrocious, he makes 
every effort to keep in with the 
Radicals, ‘at the same time 
courting the Tories, but his sole 
aim is to make things as difficult 
as possible for the Government. 
That is Brougham all over, and 
if as Palmerston hopes and 
prays he takes himself off to 
France, which of course means 
Cannes, I have no mind to be 
drawn into any argument with 
him which would be unavoid- 
able in the restricted society of 
this place.” 

Sir Walter Carew and his 
party left for England on 20th 
March. A courier of a different 
type, who would be more at 
home in the rumble with Henry, 
had been found by M. de l’Arras. 

F 
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Sir Walter, as on the outward 
journey, insisted that he and 
my Great-grandfather should 
travel outside, Lady Carew and 
Ellen being again left to wallow 
in the impurities of a closed 
carriage. Lady Carew was most 
anxious to visit Paris, which 
she said “ would make a perfect 
ending to the honeymoon.” Sir 
Walter, who only wanted to get 
home as soon as possible, at 
first demurred, but feeling per- 
haps that the worst was now 
over, and that he might for a 
change consult his wife’s feelings 
rather than his own, let her 
have her way. After leaving 
Moulins, therefore, instead of 
going via Orléans, they followed 
the road through Nevers and 
Fontainebleau. This of course 


entailed a visit to the palace, 


and they put up there for 
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the night. Before the start 
next morning the courier re- 
ported that Paris was in a very 
disturbed state owing to the 
revolutionary activities of 
Louis Auguste Blanqui, which 
at any moment might cause an 
insurrection. It was decided, 
therefore, to avoid Paris after 
all and visit Versailles, where 
Lady Carew revelled in the 
glories of the Trianons and Mal- 
maison. From thence they 
travelled direct to Dieppe, arriv- 
ing at Newhaven on 15th April, 
where they found the Haccombe 
carriage awaiting them. 

So ended a ‘ honeymoon,’ 
described by Lady Carew as 
““too heavenly for words,” but 
by Sir Walter, who was not 
very complimentary to his wife 
or his hosts, as “ five months 
of misery.” 
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THE highest peak of the 
mountain range came to its 
summit in a terraced plateau, 
and on this plateau the fore- 
fathers of the ancient race had 
built their capital city. For 
many centuries it had stood 
there protected by the steep 
slopes of the Horn from all inter- 
ference from outside; looked 
up to not only by its own 
people but also by the peoples 
of half a dozen other countries 
in distant valleys that spent 
more than half of each day 
in deep pools of shadow. 

All day, and long after the 
lesser mountains had shut off 
the sun from the surrounding 


landseape, the white walls and 
red, pointed roofs of San Mario 


gleamed happily from the 
plateau like a celestial vision 
among the floating clouds. And 
when at last the red sun sank 
behind the farthest range and 
the dark tide of shadow crept 
up the mountain-side, the city 
succumbed reluctantly to the 
darkness, terrace by terrace, 
until only the three highest 
points remained: and then these, 
too, slipped into shadow—the 
green dome of the Rathaus; 
the great statue of Svengen, 
the national hero, on the tower 
of the Diet; and, last of all, 
the slender Gothic spire of the 
Cathedral of San Mario with 
its gilded cross on which the 
last rays of the sun always 
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seemed to linger, as if to make 
sure that the folk on the valley 
floors were reminded that even 
though the stars were twinkling 
now between the mountain 
peaks, still the good God was 
in the sunshine of His heaven. 

And in the morning, when the 
first hint of daylight appeared 
between the Spitzberg and the 
Lenzerhorn, already the golden 
symbol would be gleaming to 
show that first things should 
come first in a properly regulated 
world. 

Indeed, the world, so far as 
it centred on San Mario, was 
a well-regulated world, and the 
people of San Mario were a 
happy, orderly people. In the 
city they worked at their various 
tasks: they went to the market, 
they bought and sold, and built, 
and even manufactured nearly 
all that they needed, for their 
needs were simple and few. 
And on the outskirts of the 
city where the plateau began 
to slope towards the sheer sides 
of the mountain, the tinkling 
bells of the cattle and goats 
and the neat patchwork of 
tillage told of an industrious 
farming community that saw 
to the sustenance of the 
burghers. 

It was to one of these agri- 
cultural families on the edge 
of the plateau that little Franz 
Weissmann was born, on an 
evening when the air was so 
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still that every sound from dis- 
tant valleys came floating up 
the mountain-side as clearly as 
if it had come from no more 
than a few hundred yards away. 
It was the evening of a feast 
day, and there was music in 
the air and singing and laughter. 
Far below, the cottage lights 
were twinkling, because it was 
dusk in the valleys. But up 
here on the plateau there was 
still the golden sunlight; and 
in the Weissmann household, 
as the midwife lifted the baby 
to show him to his father, 
the light from the window lit 
up his little wrinkled face; 
and instead of crying, as all 
new babies are supposed to 
do, he gave a little gurgle of 
laughter. 

“See!” cried the midwife. 
‘“* He is a sun-child.” 

But it was at that moment 
that the great evening shadow 
rose to the plateau’s rim and 
crept up the white wall of the 
Weissmann dwelling to the bed- 
room window. And at once 
the little Franz began to cry. 

“But what is this?” said 
his father. ‘“ He wants the 
sun? He shall have the sun 
a little longer! Nothing is 
too good for our first-born.” 

And he ran upstairs to the 
attic, and to the dormer window 
which was still above the rising 
shadow. 

“See, Franz!” he cried. 
‘*See!’? And the baby’s cries 
were stilled, and again he 
crowed with laughter. But 
already the sun had disappeared 
from view, and only the Rathaus 
dome and Svengen and the 


Cathedral spire were still in the 
light. 

The midwife came and stood 
beside the father. 

“Look!” said Franz senior 
with awe in his voice. ‘“ He 
watches the cross of San Mario, 
the little one.” 

“It is an omen,” the midwife 
muttered, crossing herself de- 
voutly. ‘‘ Mark my words, the 
boy will be a power for the 
Faith.” 

As the days went on little 
Franz throve well. Soon he 
was crawling happily between 
the wooden table legs in the 
kitchen. A few months more 
and he made his first unsteady 
little run across the flagstones 
to his mother’s arms. And 
that was a great day for the 
Weissmann household. 

So far his progress had been 
like that of any other child, 
except perhaps in the eyes of 
his parents. But not long after 
his first birthday occurred the 
event that really set Franz 
apart from other children, and 
gave an augury of the things 
that were to come. 

Franz had been left to play 
on the grass patch behind the 
house. It was a railed-in pad- 
dock in which the geese were 
kept at night; but at this 
time there were no_ geese, 
because the birds had all been 
sold to the buyer who came 
each year from Strasbourg. Also, 
in charge of Franz was Fritz, 
the shepherd dog. So the boy’s 
mother, attending to her wash- 
ing at a nearby stream, had 
no fears for the safety of her 
first-born. But as she squeezed 
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and pounded at her linen, deter- 
mined to see that all was 
white as snow, she heard a 
sound that brought her upright 
on her knees to listen, while 
her heart fluttered within her 
breast. 

It was the sound of Fritz, 
barking; but not as a dog 
barks when he is at play. 
There was a note of fear in 
his voice, almost of hysteria. 

Mother Weissmann got to 
her feet and began to run, 
leaving her washing behind her 
on the bank. Up the winding 
path she went in panic to 
where the sharp, red roof of 
the farmhouse showed over the 
rise, a plume of wood-smoke 
floating from its chimney into 
the blue. Panting, she hastened 
round the corner of the pad- 
dock and stopped in breathless 
wonder at what she saw. 

Fritz, in wild excitement, ears 
and tail erect, was bounding 
hither and thither at the corner 
where the fowl-house stood. And 
on the roof of the fowl-house, 
right on the crown of the wooden 
roof, five feet at least above 
the ground, was little Franz, 
upright on his chubby legs, 
holding tightly to the weather- 
vane that Franz, his father, 
had put there for decoration. 

Mother Weissmann called out 
in fear, screaming her son’s 
name. He looked down at 
her and crowed happily, waving 
his little hand. 

The story of Franz’s exploit 
soon became the chief topic 
among the hillside farms. How 
had he climbed up there, a child 
not yet two years old? It is 


true that there were many 
crevices in the structure of 
the fowl-house—but that a child 
should even think of essaying 
such a climb at an age when 
many children could not yet 
walk, surely that was phenom- 
enal. Surely, too, it had some 
meaning. 

The incident of the child’s 
first evening on earth was 
remembered and linked with 
this. “A sun-child,” his mid- 
wife had said. And the wise- 
acres nodded sagely. ‘‘ Without 
a doubt,” they said, “‘ the child 
will rise in the world. Already 
he has the urge to higher 
places.” 

And indeed, as the years 
wore on and the urge to climb 
manifested itself in Franz more 
unmistakably, the Weissmanns’ 
pride in their son’s exploits 
was tempered with a constant 
fear for his safety; for when- 
ever he was for a moment out 
of their sight they never knew 
to what new height he might 
be climbing. With increasing 
age and experience, Franz 
looked for higher and higher 
eminences to scale; and since 
San Mario was built on a 
plateau, in the nature of things 
the highest points were the 
roofs of her buildings. 

Before Franz had reached 
his ‘teens he had frequently 
climbed from the garden (for 
he always liked to climb right 
up from ground level) to the 
sharp, overhanging eaves of his 
own home, and up the steep 
slope of the roof to the chimney- 
stack on which he would stand, 
upright in the sunshine, breast- 
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ing the fresh mountain breeze, 
until the humour took him to 
come down. 

** But why must you do these 
things ?’’ his mother demanded 
after one such exploit. ‘“‘ What 
good does it do you to climb 
up there ? ” 

Franz laughed. ‘“ I'll tell you, 
mother,” he said. ‘ The higher 
one stands over the world, the 
farther one can see—and the 
farther one can be seen. And 
just as all the people in the 
valleys look up with reverence 
and awe to San Mario, so do 
all who see me standing on a 
height look up with awe and 
admiration towards me. While 
I am there, high in the sun, 
I am the cause of emotion to 
those who see me. They think 
of me, always, afterwards, as 
the boy who was not afraid 
to climb that high building 
which they, perhaps, would fear 
to dw. And so I have gained 
an ascendancy over them. Even 
now, you see, you do not regard 
me as others regard a son. 
I am, in your eyes... a 
prodigy.” 

“There is a story,’ said his 
father, coming in at that 
moment, “of an Ugly Duck- 
ling.” But, all the same, he 
said it with affection; and his 
good wife sighed as she laid 
the supper things, because she 
knew that now for the elder 
Weissmann the reckless feats 
of their son had become a 
a source only of pride. She 
wondered whether it was really 
true that people always were 
ready to submit their minds 
and hearts to those who were 
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braver, or more adventurous 
than themselves. 

If she had had any doubt 
of the matter it was set at 
rest soon after Franz went 
to High School; for one day 
at recreation time he scaled 
the high memorial that stands 
in the centre of the playground : 
and for half an hour he stood 
there, upright on its stone apex, 
a hundred and thirty feet above 
the spawn of awestruck faces 
that watched him in hushed 
silence from below. For half 
an hour he stood there, smiling, 
sometimes waving, while the 
frightened professors called to 
him; first, to come down at 
once; and then not to attempt 
the descent; while the school 
fire-team spread the jumping- 
sheet and made ready to 


catch him if he should fall; 


until, finally, on the approach 
of the municipal firemen, sum- 
moned by the Dean, running 
with their high ladder, Franz 
descended of his own accord, 
to be greeted by the tumultuous 
cheers of the boys and a 
summons to the Dean’s study 
for punishment. 

Then was demonstrated the 
truth of Franz’s philosophy 
and the extent of the ascend- 
ancy that by his exploits he 
had gained over the popular 
imagination. For the boys spon- 
taneously organised themselves 
into a committee of protest 
against his punishment, and 
paraded to such good effect 
before the Dean’s windows that 
that good man thought it better, 
in the interests of peace and 
good order in the school, to 
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cancel the threatened chastise- 
ment in favour of a cautionary 
lecture. 

So Franz became by popular 
acclaim leader of the school, 
and there he is still spoken 
of as the initiator of reforms 
which have left their mark 
upon the student life of San 
Mario. 

The years went on, and 80 
Franz developed, always the 
popular hero of his own genera- 
tion, though to older and wiser 
people an object of doubt and, 
often, of disapproval; because 
now that for so many centuries 
their nation had lived in peace 
and security, they could not 
understand the instinct that 
impelled a man to take unneces- 
sary risks. They had forgotten 
the thrill that comes from 


overcoming impossible obstacles. 
They had even forgotten, except 


as one remembers @ lesson from 
the school-books, that it was 
only because of one man’s will- 
ingness- to take a great risk, 
and to lead and inspire them 
with his own reckless deter- 
mination, that they now lived, 
a free nation, respected by 
all other peoples around them. 

But Franz had not forgotten ; 
and many times through the 
years in which he grew to early 
manhood he looked up at the 
great figure of Svengen on the 
tower of the Diet and he said 
to himself: ‘“ Ah, yes, Svengen, 
you stand high it is true... 
but one day, perhaps, I shall 
stand higher.” 

And one day his chance came. 

It came in the year of a 
quinquennial election for the 
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Diet, to which ten People’s 
Representatives were elected 
every five years. There was, 
at the time, some discontent 
among the younger farmworkers 
because of the customs govern- 
ing the right of accession to 
agricultural property: for they 
said, and it must be admitted 
that there was justice in their 
claim, that in a community where 
longevity was so commonplace 
that until a man reached seventy 
years he was still thought to 
be in the prime of life, the sons 
of farmers ought, by law, to 
be allowed to succeed to their 
fathers’ lands when the parents 
were sixty years old; so that 
when the young men married 
they could build their own 
lives instead of bringing their 
wives into residence in their 
parents’ households and con- 
tinuing under their fathers’ rule. 

In the beginning, they said, 
when such patriarchal customs 
were instituted, there was only 
a small community on the 
plateau. But now the popula- 
tion had grown, and since the 
city needed all the arable land 
on its outskirts there was not 
room to build dower-houses ; 
and it was not approved of 
that a man should move to 
other parts of the State, or 
that he should attempt to make 
his living by any trade other 
than that to which he had been 
born. It was, they declared, 
an old man’s world. Nothing 
changed from the old ways. 
And now the young, so long 
held in subservience, must be 
given their place. 

It was Franz Weissmann who 
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was chosen by the young 
farmers as their candidate for 
the Diet. But, by themselves, 
they knew that they would 
not be able to provide him 
with a sufficient number of 
votes. There again, they said, 
the scales had been weighted 
against them by the dead hand 
of the older generations; and 
it was necessary that their 
candidate for the election should 
be able, by his personality, to 
win a great many urban voters 
to the young farmers’ side. 
It was a tribute to the strength 
of the legend that had grown 
up round Franz Weismann that 
it was in him and no other 
that his confréres pinned their 
hopes. 

For Franz himself, conscious 
of a greater responsibility than 
he had ever known before, the 
situation was one to be ap- 
proached with great concern. 
In the old mountain Siate 
political affairs were conducted 
with such dignity that public 
speeches by the candidates were 
not permitted; for, said the 
legislators, in a community so 
small and so compact, a man, 
if he were a worthy man, 
must surely be known by his 
reputation, so that any person 
unusually suited to hold office 
must, by his deeds, already 
have impressed himself upon 
the notice of the people; just 
as a bad and unsuitable candi- 
date would undoubtedly be 
rejected, through public know- 
ledge of his behaviour. 

By these standards Franz 
knew that he was known. But 
he knew, too, that he might 
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well be denied the support of 
those burghers who revered the 
soberly conservative as against 
the adventurous way of life. 
He knew that in some way he 
must establish himself in the 
good opinion of all the electors, 
both old and young, the 
electors in the city as well 
as those on the rural fringe. 
And again there came upon 
him the urge to climb, to scale 
some new height where nobody 
else had ever been, so that 
those who already looked up 
to him might wonder afresh, 
and those who maintained a 
cautious reserve might look on 
him with new eyes. Yes. He 
would climb again. 

And yet, he pondered, climb- 
ing for the sake of climbing 
would never impress the solid 
ones, the majority. Such an 
exploit must be linked with 
some praiseworthy cause in 
order to evoke the most wide- 
spread admiration. One scaled 
some dizzy mountain peak 
hitherto unconquered, and 
placed there the flag of one’s 
country. Thus a daring venture 
became a matter of national 
pride, advancing the prestige 
of a whole nation, and what 
was more important to the 
people was not the climb itself 
but the symbolic gesture, the 
elevation of the flag. 

Therefore, Franz reasoned, 
there must be some purpose, 
whether practical or symbolic 
in his new exploit to catch 
the popular imagination. And, 
looking up, he saw the great 
figure of Svengen poised above 
the roof of the Diet. 
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As he looked there came to 
him two things: one, that 
the statue of the hero was 
the second highest object in 
all the mountain State; the 
other, that a blackened chimney- 
cowl carried by the storms of 
last winter had lodged upon 
the hero’s upraised fist. Seen 
from the distance the statue 
suffered little by the imposition 
of this unwieldy glove. Yet, it 
was an indignity, and there 
had indeed been some exchanges 
about it in the Diet, where 
some had said that the cowl 
should be removed. But in 
the State of San Mario, where 
regularity had become a tradi- 
tion, public monuments were 
attended to by workmen at 
stated intervals and at the 
most appropriate season of the 
year; and as yet the danger 


of high winds had not quite 


passed. That was why the 
great Svengen continued to 
brandish his chimney-cowled fist 
against the elements. 

“There is my chance!” 
Franz whispered. “I shall be 
the one to restore our hero’s 
dignity!” And on the next 
Sunday morning in the square 
before the Diet, a murmur 
suddenly arose from the pro- 
menading crowds. 

“See! A man is climbing 
up the building!’ went the 
ery. And the crowds came 
to a stop to watch the small 
figure nimbly scrambling up- 
wards towards the tower, pulling 
and hoisting himself incredibly 
from projection to projection 
of the masonry, using every 
little piece of ornamentation, 
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every groove and ledge, to 
advance his progress from storey 
to storey. 

“He can climb, that one!” 
went the murmur through the 
growing crowd. “ But he must 
be mad.” 

“Who is he?” others asked. 
And little by little the answer 
began to circulate among the 
people from mouth to mouth 
as the climber’s feet and hands 
passed from one piece of rococo 
to another. 

“Tt is Franz Weissmann ! ” 

* Weissmann ? ” 

“Franz Weissmann who is 
a candidate for the election.” 

And many of the elders shook 
their heads and pursed their 
lips in disapproval. 

But suddenly a new cry went 
up. “He’s climbing up the 
tower!” And women screamed 
as it was seen that Franz was 
already more than halfway up 
the square tower above the main 
roof. He came to the coping, 
and paused there, small and 
black like a fly hanging on 
the wall; and many called 
out: “ He’s beaten! He 
cannot get any farther!” But 
in a little while they had to 
confess themselves wrong as 
they saw him draw himself 
slowly over the overhanging 
coping and lie full-length upon 
the roof of the tower. 

Another little while and he 
had regained his feet. Beside 
him was the pedestal from which 
the statue rose. He climbed 
upon the pedestal, and on to 
Svengen’s boot. 

For many years afterwards 
the people of San Mario remem- 
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bered that day; and even at 
the present time the story is 
told and re-told at many fire- 
sides, of how Franz swarmed 
up Svengen’s leg and swung 
himself from fold to fold of 
Svengen’s coat until he sat 
astride of Svengen’s arm; of 
how he took the sooty cowl 
and tossed it into the court- 
yard; and then of how he 
mounted Svengen’s shoulder and 
seemed to speak into the great 
marble ear. And those who 
were in the square on that 
day remember the great cheer 
that arose from the vast throng 
now densely packing the space 
before the Diet. 

“ Ah, yes,” the greybeards 
will say. ‘‘ And in the news- 
papers of the next morning 
there were photographs of Franz 
Weissmann, and interviews with 
him in which he said that 
because he could no longer 
stomach the sight of that un- 
dignified object on the fist of 
Svengen, and since the State 
Council would take no steps 
to remove it, he had made 
up his mind to remove it 
himself. That is what he had 
said to Svengen, when he was 
speaking into the hero’s ear. 
“Svengen,” he had said, 
“nobody else would do it— 
So I did it myself.” And in 
one newspaper there was a 
leading article which contained 
the words: Franz Weissmann 
is a man of action. He is in 
the Svengen tradition—a man to 
get things done.” 

So it was little wonder that 
Franz was elected, after all. 
And, perhaps, it was little 
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wonder, too, that he so imposed 
his personality and his will 
upon the Diet, in putting for- 
ward the claims of his own 
generation and of his own class 
that the old, staunch conserva- 
tism, in which there was only 
a stolid resistance but no fighting 
spirit, began to lose its hold; 
and that the younger and more 
virile faction which he led and 
inspired grew in strength and 
influence as the older group 
declined; until, step by step, 
the whole political face of San 
Mario was changed, and the 
old, quiet, traditional order gave 
place to a philosophy in which 
weight was given to considera- 
tions that had never weighed 
before; in which little rever- 
ence was accorded to customs 
sanctified by the passing of 
centuries. 

“A thing is not necessarily 
good because it is old,’’ declared 
the new principle. ‘‘ Cobwebs 
and mould and fungus—these 
are things that increase their 
hold with the years. Let us 
have air and light and a clean 
sweep of all that is holding 
back our progress!’ Soon, 
thought the sad old people, 
there will be nothing left but 
Svengen and the spire of San 
Mario to remind us of the age- 
less values. And when, at 
sunset, they looked towards the 
shining cross and watched the 
light diminish to a tiny spark 
that vanished leaving the world 
in darkness, they wondered. . . . 

For there was conflict be- 
tween the Government and the 
Primacy. 

There came a day when those 
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whose minds and hearts were 
dedicated to a concept of the 
progress that had been born 
in San Mario within living 
memory had come together to 
talk of the dispute. 

“Franz Weissmann,” they 
said, ‘‘ you are our leader. You 
have led us well, defeating every 
opposition. There have been 
obstacles, but you surmounted 
them. But now we come to 
the greatest obstacle of all.”’ 

“T shall surmount it,” Franz 
said. 

“* How will you do this ? ” 

** T shall climb.” 

“Climb ?” they repeated. 

Franz looked steadily from 
face to face. “It is time,” 
he said, “for the sublimest 


gesture. That is why I shall 
climb.” 

“Take care,” said one. 
false step now. . .” 
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“When I climb I do not 
take a false step,” Franz de- 
clared. ‘“ This ascent has been 
awaiting me since I was born. 
For this all the others have 
been a preparation.” 

On Sunday when the people 
flocked to the Cathedral for 
the midday Mass they saw 
Franz Weissmann climb again. 
Up he went by way of flying 
buttress and grinning gargoyle. 
Up by needle window and 
apostle’s head. The space before 
the Gothic doors and all the 
space outside was thronged with 
people looking upwards, silent 
but for the hissing of their 
breath. 

Elated, Franz climbed on. 
It was all so much easier 
than he had ever supposed. 
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Sculptor and stonecutter, father 
and son and son’s son, artist 
and craftsman of six centuries 
and thirty generations had done 
their work well, committing to 
the dazzling stonework in bas- 
relief and arabesque and fluted 
column all the art and piety 
and technical skill of their own 
and previous ages. To Franz, 
the experienced climber, the 
facade of the Cathedral was 
child’s play. He swung himself 
easily to the balcony above 
the famous Rose Window and 
stood upright on the carved 
balustrade, smiling down at the 
crowds. 

But there was more difficult 
work to be done. Up the 
steeply sloping roof he went 
beside the creeping arches to 
the base of the great spire 
rising, needle-sharp, from a 
cluster of lesser pinnacles; and 
for a moment he flattened him- 
self against it, looking up, 
exploring the stonework with 
his outspread fingers. High 
above, like the masthead of 
a great ship, the gilded cross 
seemed to scud through the 
blue, with one small cirrus 
streamer drifting above and 
beyond it. 

The spire was surfaced with 
scales, like a fish, and between 
each pair of its eight facets 
a slender ridge ran from base 
to apex. Straddling an angle 
of the structure Franz gripped 
one of these ridges with knees 
and fingers. His toes sought 
for and found a grip among 
the stony scales. It was not 
so difficult after all. 


The rising murmur of the 
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throng reached him as he worked 
his way higher and higher. The 
smaller pinnacles were falling 
away as they tapered, as though 
they were leaning outward into 
the void. The spire slowly 
narrowed between his thrusting 
knees and his heart beat faster 
with his growing consciousness 
of the vast emptiness behind 
and about him. Something at 
the edge of his vision made 
him turn his head sharply with 
a sudden intake of breath. A 
man was floating in the air 
a few yards to his right ! 

He laughed weakly, and swore 
at the haloed figure . .. a 
statue, life-size, poised on the 
apex of the nearest pinnacle ; 
some carven saint standing be- 
tween earth and heaven keeping 
his lonely watch through the 
centuries. The sight of him, 
balanced over empty space on 
the needle point of the lesser 
steeple afflicted Franz with an 
unpleasant sense of his own 
hazardous position and a sensa- 
tion of insecurity that he had 
never experienced before. He 
thrust himself almost savagely 
upwards until the figure was 
out of his field of view. 

Halfway to the summit, as 
far as he could judge, he 
paused for breath. A murmurous 
summer breeze was breathing in 
his right ear. He pressed his 
left against the cold stone. 
Beyond and below the almost 
vertical plane of stonework he 
saw the mountain peaks, stretch- 
ing endlessly away; and for 
a moment the spire seemed to 
sway. In that moment a wild 
desire took possession of him 


to let go his hold, and he 
groaned, closing his eyes. At 
once his imagination leaped to 
take control. The whole world 
careened over, and all down his 
back his flesh crept. He fancied 
that he was falling, backwards, 
outwards. His eyelids fluttered 
open—and there was the 
unmoving mountainscape to 
reassure him of the steeple’s 
solid stance. He knew that 
he must not close his eyes 
again. 

He climbed on, chilled with 
a cold sweat, conscious that 
the spire was tapering quickly. 
There came an instant when 
he could no longer find the 
fish-scales with his toes. One 
foot went out into emptiness. 
He scrambled wildly, and at 
once his arms and legs were 
clasped about the spire as though 
it were a stout pillar. Another 
thrust upwards and the whole 
structure was folded firmly to 
his breast. In an instant all 
his earlier self-confidence flooded 
back, and he laughed aloud. 
Up, and up again—and the 
gilded base of the cross was 
level with his eyes. 

It was a strong and solid 
cross, although it looked so 
slender from below. Franz 
grasped it gratefully, drawing 
himself up until his feet were 
on its base and his arms encircled 
the cross-bar and the upright. 
He hung there, breathing deeply, 
resting his aching limbs. 

Far, far below he heard the 
shouting of the crowd, and 
realised that his back was to- 
wards them. In a little while 
he swung himself easily to the 
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other side of the steeple, and 
waved. 

“How tiny they are, down 
there!’’ he thought, with a 
thrill. ‘“ And how completely 
I have them in my thrall!” 
He stared outwards over the 
vast panorama of valley and 
lake and mountain stretching 
into the blue distance beyond 
the plateau’s rim. Through the 
clear air he saw the distant 
towns and villages beside the 
winding rivers, and wondered 
how many people could see him 
now. After this day the name 
of Franz Weissmann would be- 
come proverbial—more famous 
than Svengen’s, more venerated 
perhaps than even. . . 

He smiled as a new thought 
struck him. Now he would 
do something more daring still. 
Let no man suppose that he, 
Franz Weissmann, was spread- 


eagled on this cross, holding 
tightly to it for safety. 

He pulled himself up and 
rested one foot on the trans- 


verse arm. Another moment 
and he was standing upright 
on the bar. It was quite safe. 
There was no wind worth speak- 
ing about. At first he gripped 
the upright with his hands; 
but soon he disdained even 
that support, and clasping it 
with his knees alone, raised 
his hands above his head. His 
head was clear. He wondered 
how he could ever, even moment- 
arily, have been touched by 
vertigo. He was Franz Weiss- 
mann, the people’s leader, the 
national hero, the highest in the 
land ! 

In every open space in the 


city the crowds were roaring 
now, and perhaps the tumult 
that they made had its counter- 
part in scores of little towns 
away off there on every side. 
Standing erect above’ the 
gleaming cross he told himself 
that there was nobody in all 
those hundreds of square miles 
of landscape nearer to the sky 
than he. He had never in 
his life known such supreme 
happiness and_ exhilaration. 
Who else was there in the world, 
he asked the surrounding empti- 
ness, who would have dared to 
stand there, upright, unafraid, 
dominating the State of San 
Mario, dominating the world. 
And who, henceforth, would 
oppose him, Franz Weissmann, 
the hero, the man of action? 
Not those creatures down below 
whose pale white faces looked 
up at him like flowers massed 
in a bed, who even now trembled 
in fear on the secure ground 
because of what he had dared 
to do. 

As he stood there, laughing, 
with his arms still outflung, 
defying the winds of heaven 
and the heavens themselves, a 
great brazen clangour came roll- 
ing from beneath his feet; and 
in his ears there was a sudden 
throbbing. Against his knees 
and under his feet he felt the 
first trembling of the spire. 
The giant bell of San Mario 
was thundering forth the 
Angelus. 

Panic-stricken, Franz cried 
out. His hands came down, 
clutching for the upright. 
Already the second stroke was 
booming, and now the whole 
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spire was vibrating, communi- 
cating to the metal the mighty 
pulsations of the bell. The 
third stroke came crashing out 
and Franz sought to sink on 
one knee; but now the cross 
was trembling like a plucked 
harp-string, sending the vibra- 
tions through the frightened 
man’s limbs, an electric current, 
numbing his fingers, his hands, 
his wrists; travelling through 
his forearms to the elbows, to 
the shoulders. Now his whole 
body was shaking as with a 
violent ague; his teeth were 
being loosened in their sockets. 
His feet, involuntarily, were 
beating out a tattoo along the 
golden bar. 

At the fifth stroke one 
foot slipped off the shuddering 
crossbar, and Franz screamed, 
struggling to draw up his 
dangling limb. But try as 
he might he could not grip 
the metal against that increas- 
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ing, bone-shaking vibration as 
the great strokes thundered out. 
All the church bells of the 
world were roaring in his ears. 
His paralysed muscles relaxed, 
his powerless fingers opened. 
Rejected by the pulsating cross 
. . « he fell. 

Above the rushing flurry of 
his descent the last sound that 
echoed in Franz Weissmann’s 
ears was the deep-toned clangour 
of the bell still ringing out 
the message of the Annunciation. 
And then his shadow flew to 
meet him, and they merged 
in one. 

The noonday light still shim- 
mered on the golden symbol ; 
and when the setting sun went 
down behind the mountain 
ranges, from all the lesser heights 
and all the valleys contented 
folk looked upward to the cross 
of San Mario, last of all things 
to glisten in the glory of the 
day. 





PERSIA TODAY. 


BY TOM ATTY. 


To the average person in 
Britain the shootings and 
killings and general unrest 
in Persia give the impression 
of an unusually serious situa- 
tion. But this is not so. 
The seriousness of the present 
trouble is simply the national- 
isation of the oil industry— 
the rest is normal. And I do 
not intend to discuss the oil 
question, but to describe what 
goes on in the country itself, 
so as to put the thing in a 
proper perspective: And what 


better way than by recounting 
my own last journey through 
it. 

If you can imagine a country 


stretching from the north of 
Scotland to the north of Africa 
at its longest, and from the 
same point to the north of 
Spain at its widest; if you 
can imagine that space covered 
with bare mountains and bare 
desert valleys; and if you can 
imagine farm roads, which are 
passed off as main highways, 
meandering all over it, climb- 
ing through spine-tingling moun- 
tain-passes with sheer drops of 
thousands of feet, or disappear- 
ing into the distance along 
valley floors, you have a rough 
idea of the country physically. 
If you add to that extreme 
poverty among the majority 
and extreme wealth for the 
few; camel and donkey trains 
rubbing noses with Rolls-Royce 


cars and American “gin 
palaces”; stark winter in the 
north and arid summer in the 
south; butchers’ shops where 
the kill is made on the roadside ; 
public hangings treated as enter- 
tainments with the police giving 
away “handouts” showing 
details of coming attractions ; 
wide avenues and modern look- 
ing hotels with no water and 
little sanitation; lovely gardens 
where flowers have no perfume ; 
beautiful gold-fish ponds in 
which many children drown ; 
towns where power cuts are 
regular but can be avoided by 
bribing the station engineers ; 
extremely pleasant people and 
extremely unpleasant murderers 
and highway robbers who can 
be one and the same; a public 
water-supply that runs through 
open street gutters and is 
used for cleaning noses, street 
draining, bathing and drinking ; 
corruption which is not an evil 
but the recognised way of life 
— if all these are mixed together 
you get some idea of life in 
the country. And if you have 
sufficient money you can make 
anything happen there — buy 
elections, murder people you 
dislike, and generally, defy any 
law made. 

In the mountains and vast 
spaces you meet the tribes- 
men roaming their own king- 
doms but giving a_ certain 
amount of allegiance to the 
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Shah. They disregard most laws 
made in the capital and exact 
toll from travellers if they are 
in the mood, sometimes in 
money and goods or sometimes 
in life, quite often in both. 
West and south-west of the 
Caspian Sea are the Kurds, 
who ignore international boun- 
daries in their roamings into 
Northern Iraq and Eastern 
Turkey ; and in the south you 
meet the Kashgai, Bachtiari, 
and Lurs. The Bachtiari are 
reckoned to be the strongest 
tribe, from a military point 
of view, and capable of over- 
throwing the Government if they 
wish. The Shah married into 
this tribe. They and the Lurs 
occupy the area from which 
the Abadan oil comes. Their 
importance is obvious. 

The present Shah’s father, 
in his drive to modernise and 
impress, built a magnificent rail- 
way from the Persian Gulf 
northward through great moun- 
tain barriers to the Caspian 
Sea. He was justly proud of 
it. But when one of the trains 
ran out of control over a preci- 
pice into a river he ordered 
the obliteration of all traces 
of it. Reference to it was 
forbidden. Before opening a 
northern section of the line 
he disputed the strength of a 
bridge over a tremendous drop. 
He made the Swedish builder 
prove his argument by standing 
under it with his entire family 
when the first train crossed. 
Part of the original scaffolding 
is still there in readiness for 
rebuilding. It was this drive 
to impress which caused the 
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photographing of the  old- 
fashioned donkey and camel 


trains to be forbidden. 

If you decide to travel in 
Persia arrange to do so in 
summer or autumn, or, failing 
that, arrange your movements 
to coincide, in time and direc- 
tion, with the travels of a 
high-powered official or one of 
the Royal Family. The reason ? 
Roads are maintained — that 
is, the larger potholes are filled 
in—by labour levied from road- 
side villages, and little or no 
maintenance is done during bad 
weather unless an important 
person is travelling. And they 
travel infrequently. 

Before each journey your car 
must be overhauled, but when 
you collect it make sure that 
it is complete with lamps, hub 
caps, windscreen-wipers, and, 
indeed, the engine. For in 
this country you cannot accept 
anything at its face value, and 
it is not uncommon to find 
that your engine has been 
swapped for another one not 
so good; and nobody knows 
how it happened — honestly. 
Their tears are so convincing 
that you almost believe them. 
You also have to deal with the 
“thieves protection society ”’ 
when you find that a part of 
your car is missing. Ask your 
driver. He will produce a fairly 
unclean type of Persian who will 
offer to ensure that you do 
not have anything stolen from 
your car provided you pay him 
about £10 per annum. If you 
do have anything stolen it is an 
accident, and he will guarantee 
to return it free of charge. 
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Unless you have access to a 
high-ranking police official you 
had better pay—it is cheaper. 
My headlamps were stolen one 
night, but by raising a storm 
with a police chief I had them 
returned the following day. It 
is not that the police are clever 
in their capacity as policemen, 
it is just that they have known 
for a long time what happens 
and who does it, and they are 
financially better off by taking 
a commission. They also know 
that some foreigners know this, 
and that they may have to 
act when asked to do so; but 
it means that you lose things 
from your car again and again 
until you pay up. 

If you use the main towns 
a lot it is a good scheme to 
tip the policeman on _ point- 
duty from time to time, and 
certainly at Persian New Year. 
This ensures that the other 
man gets the blame if you 
bump him—a very common 
occurrence—and gives you pre- 
cedence over all other non- 
payers when in a traffic jam. 
A salute is thrown in free of 
charge, but the importance of 
it, with or without teeth, gives 
an indication to others of the 
size of your tip. 

Driving speeds are decided 
for you. Irrespective of season 
you either travel at about 15 
m.p.h. and roll in and out of 
each rut and hole, or, you 
force your car up to 45-60 m.p.h. 
and ride the tops only. The 
latter is the smoother and only 
way to cover distances. At this 
speed, however, you have little 
or no chance of pulling up 
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when you discover that some 
temporary cultivator has drained 
water from one side of the 
road to the other by means 
of a ditch. You just hit it, 
take off, and sort out the mess 
when you touch ground again. 
You must acquire an eye for 
ditches. No camouflage artist 
ever concealed a trench better 
than these jokers. 

If you have a good constitue- 
tion there is no need to carry 
food. You will find dotted 
along roadsides, wherever there 
is a spring of water or a tree, 
small mud-brick houses where 
tea, mutton, chicken, and rice 
can be obtained for a few pence. 
It is advisable to take a fair 
supply of drinking water how- 
ever—you are always liable to 
be stranded. 

Before setting out on a journey 
you must check your petrol. 
Your driver will show you a 
receipt for twelve gallons, but 
there will certainly be less than 
that—and how much less you 
must know. The difference is a 
recognised perk, split between 
driver and pump-operator. Care 
must also be taken in accepting 
passengers lest you happen to 
be helping someone who has 
fallen out of favour with the 
police or the Government. This 
time I had with me two fellow- 
countrymen and an Alsatian 
dog. They were going as far 
as Isfahan, the end of the first 
day’s run. 

We left Teheran for Bushire 
two hours later than we intended, 
and had the usual send-off from 
our friends on the hotel balconies. 
To avoid this we had arranged 
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with the porter to stow our kit 
in the car and leave the doors 
open. We made a feint run for 
the car and withdrew quickly 
as pails of water hit the pave- 
ment, but our genuine approach 
failed miserably and we ran 
into a veritable tidal wave. 
Passers-by either sense trouble 
and avoid it or take their 
share. It is quite normal to 
have floor sweepings or dirty 
water poured on you if you 
walk under balconies ; and there 
are a great number of them in 
Teheran. 

Getting under way we rolled 
down the wide Avenue Firdausi 
past the British Embassy and 
down into the bazaar quarter, 
where the public water supply 
reaches its peak of polution 
and shows in the health and 
faces of the population. Turning 
eastwards we crawled past camel 
trains returning to their country 
outposts after delivering loads 
to the market. Some of these 
camel trains travel a part of 
Alexander’s road to Samarkand, 
which crosses the sand and 
rubble golf-course between the 
eleventh and thirteenth tees ; 
and this is of importance—to 
people like me anyway. Alex- 
ander little realised that people 
following in his footsteps would 
have such a serious effect on 
a game called golf. 

We left the town still travel- 
ling on tarmac road, but could 
only do so for another ninety- 
odd miles. At the wheel I felt 
the exhilaration of a good car 
on a good road surface—and 
the warm snout of the dog 
alongside my ear. He turned 
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out to be a great backseat 
driver. But then, in a country 
where there are no rabbits, what 
else can a dog do. 

The first climb began after 
we had covered about seven 
miles, and with the freshness 
of a sunny morning the world 
was a good place to be in. 
We did not know what lay 
ahead and we felt sure our 
plans would never work. It 
was the kind of journey for 
which you thank God and pay 
attention to your steering. 

For the next hour we turned 
and twisted until, almost cross- 
ing the peak of a range, we 
turned a corner and slammed 
down a foot or so off the tarmac 
on to rock outcrop. There was 
a two-hundred-yard gap in the 
tarmac surface. Maybe funds 
were exhausted or the gang 
foremen were not on friendly 
terms when the surfacing was 
almost completed, or, more 
likely, the last few loads were 
sold off the record and the 
proceeds pocketed. 

More than halfway to the 
first town, Qum, we pulled up 
at one of the roadside tea- 
houses at the top of a long steep 
rise overlooking a great expanse 
of salt mud - flats. Tea was 
ordered and served in gill-sized 
glasses on dirty broken saucers 
containing a few lumps of sugar. 
The sugar goes behind the front 
teeth and the tea is sucked 
through it. An unpleasant noise 
but a very refreshing drink. 

A few minutes later we 
dropped quickly into a valley 
to be met by a howling gale 
which sent the car staggering 
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all over the road, but about 
a mile farther on we ran out 
of it as suddenly as we had 
entered it. We skirted the 
salt-flats in large wide sweeps 
and indulged in a bit of high 
speed travelling—a thing the 
Persian loves. With less than 
an hour’s run over a desolate 
plain we saw in the distance 
the golden dome and minarets 
of the mosque in Qum, and a 
few minutes later pulled in to 
top up our tanks at a filling- 
station on the outskirts. 

Qum is typical of most 
of the provincial towns. Its 
straggling streets could all be 
fitted into an area about a 
half-mile square. Its industries 
are rough pottery, weaving, 


and the usual tinsmithing. A 
certain amount of cultivation 
is carried on in the immediate 
vicinity of the town where the 


water supply is reasonably 
plentiful. Ploughing is done 
with wooden ploughs pulled by 
cattle, and the grain is separated 
from the straw by laying the 
hand-cut sheaves on the ground 
in a cirele, and driving round 
on top of them a bullock-pulled 
wooden contraption fitted with 
wooden skids or wheels. The 
grain is separated from the 
chaff by shovelling it into the 
air and allowing the wind to 
carry the chaff away. 

Before we left Qum a police- 
man offered to smuggle us into 
the museum part of this very 
holy mosque (where infidels like 
us were taboo)—at a price of 
course. Many old tapestries 
and religious relics were on 
show, but unfortunately no one 
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was prepared to explain their 
histories. 

Shortly after midday we 
started on the longer part of 
the day’s run on the appalling 
roads we had to travel for 
the next week at least. They 
consisted of a series of potholes 
of varying size and depth joined 
together in many ways and 
filled with water. When dry, 
the nastier ones could be avoided 
by violent movement of the 
steering wheel, but in their 
waterlogged condition we could 
only swing around blindly and 
hope for the best. As all 
drivers do this it is most unfor- 
tunate if you happen to be 
passing a car just when it 
swings wide of a very bad bit. 
You must never forget that 
all Persian drivers are convinced 
that roads and streets are made 
solely for their use. You will 
be astounded at their genuine 
surprise when they find it other- 
wise. 

When we became used to 
the rattles and bumps and odd 
launch-like behaviour of the 
car we could spare a few 
moments to look around on 
the straight stretches. We had 
started out in a general south- 
westerly direction, but had 
slowly turned ninety degrees 
towards the south and east 
and were now running along 
a valley about fifty miles wide 
walled in by mountains rising 
to 13,000 feet, crossed at right 
angles by ridges a thousand 
feet or so higher. It was a scene 
of utter desolation. Nothing 
moved, nothing grew; and this 
was with us all the way to 
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Isfahan. It had a nightmare 
look — something out of this 
world. 

The rain had begun as we left 
Qum, and it had rained since 
then like a Bengal monsoon. 
The car lurched and banged 
violently all afternoon over a 
route which crossed valley floors 
with straight sharp climbs into 
passes, where series of wriggles 
took us over the tops and 
dropped us into a replica of 
the previous valley. Our 
depression was relieved only 
by occasional stops for tea and 
to change drivers. 

Towards nightfall, with about 
ten miles to go to Isfahan, 
the rain stopped and the sun 
appeared. I had taken the 
car off the road onto desert 
track to avoid some shockingly 
ridged surfaces, but, between 
sun glare and fatigue, I was 
in a ditch before I could take 
avoiding action. The dog, who 
had been encouraging me all 
the way with alternating 
whinnies and ear licks, shot 
into my lap along with various 
goods from the ledge along 
the rear window. Blinded by 
this heap I had momentary 
visions of running into some- 
thing really solid, but our total 
obvious damage consisted of 
twisted bodywork and the loss 
of one of the twin horns. A 
tip here. Never replace any- 
thing that comes off or is torn 
off unless it is essential for 
the turning of the wheels. Stow 
it inside. Half an hour’s digging 
freed us and shortly after we 
rolled into Isfahan as the street 
lights were switched on. I 
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dropped my two travelling com- 
panions, said farewell to my 
friend the dog, who treed a 
cat in celebration of his arrival, 
and gratefully enjoyed some 
refreshment at the local hotel, 

Isfahan is an attractive town 
with poplar-lined avenues, a 
wide square bordered with 
mosques and old_ buildings, 
wonderful gardens and _ gold- 
fish ponds, and a cosy position 
in a valley beside a_ river. 
It is famous for its carpets 
and the riotous display of goods 
in the bazaar. Weaving mills 
produce a very inferior quality 
cloth which sells at an enormous 
profit. Numerous repair shops 
are to be found in almost every 
street, which is not surprising 
when you realise that the town 
is a centre of motor traffic. 
If you have an_ engineering 
training or are interested in 
motors, you will see things 
done here that you have never 
seen before and will not find 
in textbooks. Wonders are 
worked with string, wire, and 
petrol tins. 

The next day’s journey was 
the longest of the tour, so my 
driver and I were under way 
before daylight. As we climbed 
the first ridge out of Isfahan, 
daylight became stronger only 
to recede as we dropped on 
the other side. When we did 
switch off our lights it was 
to a morning of mists dragging 
themselves reluctantly out of 
the valleys to expose weirdly 
shaped ridges. The prehistoric 
look was with us again. Nothing 
moved and nothing grew; it 
was stark and elemental. As 
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daylight advanced, the morning 
sun found us driving down a 
long fairy-tale valley walled in 
by fantastically shaped mountain 
ridges which changed colours 
through all the golden browns, 
mauves, and violets. It was an 
astonishing effect. 

By midday we were driving 
into a lunch stop through heavy 
rain. The only hold-ups on the 
way had been tyre trouble and 
overflowing batteries. Half an 
hour’s stop and we were on 
our way again. 

We were now entering tribal 
territory and the whole atmo- 
sphere of the countryside seemed 
to change. The vast wastes 
were still with us but no longer 
the friendly little tea-houses— 
the tribesmen are too proud for 
that. There was a hostile feeling 
about and we were greeted with 
hostile attitudes from the tribes- 
men we frequently passed on 
the road. Small round towers, 
Army forts, made their appear- 
ance on rises commanding the 
roads. They were oecupied by 
troops for the purpose of main- 
taining order in the countryside 
but they never succeeded in 
doing so. Villages were walled 
in like small fortresses complete 
with warning towers. If possible 
the roads were worse, with large 
and small wash-outs appearing 
frequently. The cloud ceiling 
was just above our heads and 
every small height we crossed 
took us up into the thick of 
it. It was late in the afternoon 
when we left this weather behind 
and pulled into Persepolis in 
brilliant sunshine. Persepolis, 
built by Persian kings of the 
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Darius breed and sacked by 
the warriors of Alexander, stands 
in ruins on the edge of a wide 
plain guarded by the cloud- 
topped Parthian Gates in the 
distance. It is known now for 
its tea-house omelet. 

About a mile past this point 
we narrowly escaped a serious 
pile-up. The car leapt a ditch, 
grazed a lonely mass of rock, 
and dived into another ditch. 
We were lucky to escape with 
a few bruises, but not so the 
car. We dug it out, found it 
barely capable of rolling, and 
crawled up the last rise before 
Shiraz. There is a wonderful 


view of this city of wines and 
poets from the road entering 
from the north, but we were in 
no mood to appreciate it. 

Shiraz is a neat little town 
with wide, tree-lined avenues. 


It serves as an important Army 
base and also as a base for 
reporting to highway robbers 
the approach of likely victims. 
Pedestrians are sometimes way- 
laid and relieved of their wealth, 
particularly foreigners. 

We rested the following day 
while the car was being 
straightened out and got off 
to a 6 A.M. start in fine weather 
the day after. Our winter 
clothes were discarded ; for this 
day’s run would bring us down 
to the heat of the Persian Gulf. 
The added freedom of our arms 
was also necessary; for this 
was a day of one wild mountain 
pass after another, the highest 
touching 12,000 feet. As the 
favourite time for armed hold- 
ups was at sundown we had 
to be clear of the mountains 
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by that time, so our journey 
started against the clock. 

Taking an hour to wriggle 
out of the Shiraz valley we 
turned off east into a high 
plain that was being used as 
a temporary camp by one of 
the local chieftains and his 
tribe. It was dotted with tents, 
flocks of sheep, and horses. 
On spotting us many of the 
mounted men rode furiously 
for the roadside to see, probably, 
if we were worth robbing, and 
a little farther on we had to 
stop when they blocked the 
road entirely. After an ex- 
change of words they decided 
we were not and allowed us 
to proceed. From there we 
were confronted with our first 
tricky climb of the day. 


The road left the plain 


abruptly and climbed straight 


up the edge of a cliff face. 
Down the middle of the road 
bounced a fair-sized stream in 
full flood, leaving only sufficient 
width between us and blue 
sky for two crumbling wheel 
tracks. With the judicious use 
of the spade we crawled up, 
rounded a bluff at the top 
with an awful drop on the 
outside, to find ourselves baulked 
by a partial road washout. A 
boulder about the width of 
the road was being washed out 
by gushing water and we had 
to plug the gaps with stones 
before attempting a very shaky 
crossing. The same water was 
washing the roads down on 
top of one another in their 
zig-zag course down the far 
side and caused a lot of spade 
work. It took us two hours 
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to reach the valley and it was 
a hothouse there. 

We crossed it hurriedly and 
ten minutes later reached the 
worst pass of the whole journey. 
At 12,000 feet we got out to 
survey our exciting trip to the 
top. We could scarcely believe 
we had maneuvred this low- 
slung car up such a pass. We 
had clung to corners, rocked 
on the sump more than once, 
and never had two wheels on 
the same level at the same time. 
The view from the top should 
be one to be remembered, but 
it is never clear enough; all 
we could see was a succession 
of mountain ranges disappearing 
into the haze, and the smoke 
fires of the charcoal burners 
on the slopes below. 

We dropped off this height on 
a “big dipper” style of road 
building which utilised three 
different mountain-sides to lower 
us into the valley. It was steamy 
down there. We saw our first 
date-palm of the journey. 

We were now entering a 
kind of cordon sanitaire which 
surrounds the country’s boun- 
daries to a depth varying from 
fifty to one hundred miles, 
ostensibly organised in the 
interests of internal security 
but used mainly by officials 
to extract “fees” for the right 
to cross it. The area is supposed 
to be under strict military 
control and we soon understood 
what this meant. We reported 
to the Army post, changed a 
tyre, tightened up all loose 
parts as much as possible, and 
righted our jammed pre-selector 
gear change, before passing 
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through the military road-block 
to make our final dash for 
Bushire. 

Late in the afternoon, when 
I had just taken over the wheel 
before leaving the mountains, 
we rounded a corner and met 
a fusillade of shots from the 
roadside. The two front tyres 
were shot through, a few bullets 
passed through the bodywork, 
the car lost steering power, and 
we came to a violent halt against 
a scrubby hillside. Two men 
armed with rifles forced us out 
of the car, clubbed us almost 
insensible, and robbed and 
stripped us and the car. This 
was the “area under strict 
military control.” <A gang of 


five tough -looking tribesmen 
marched us up a small valley, 
pointed out another man covering 
us from the top of a rise, and 


warned us not to move before 
darkness set in. Half an hour 
later we tried our guard’s shoot- 
ing powers and when nothing 
happened we made a mazy 
run for the roadside. He had 
obviously followed his friends. 
When our patching up was 
nearly completed and we were 
preparing to get on our way 
two soldiers appeared and de- 
manded to know who was 
shooting. It transpired that 
they occupied a tower not four 
hundred yards away, and it 
had taken them over an hour 
and a half to make their way 
to the hold-up spot. For two 
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pins I could have knocked their 
heads together, particularly as 
I felt sure that one of them 
had been one of our robber 
friends. With great difficulty 
I refrained and managed to 
get the car under way. The 
experience had upset my driver 
very badly and I was greatly 
relieved when we crawled into 
Bushire after midnight and he 
was safely in bed. The car 
had been snorting along making 
peculiar dives from one side 
of the road to the other but 
had now stopped and, in the 
dim light, it looked as if it 
would never start again. 

Bushire, once a small thriving 
seaport, was like a city of the 
dead. Half the town and bazaar 
stood empty. The war-time 
weaving boom had gone, and 
so also had the millionaire 
princes of the cloth trade. The 
ubiquitous tinsmith and the 
seller of weary-looking small 
fish could still be heard. The 
fishing dhows lay crowded on 
the landward side of the spit 
of land on which the town 
stands, no longer plying a 
flourishing bargee’s trade with 
ships lying four or five miles 
offshore. The beautiful and 
graceful gazelle ran over their 
feeding grounds on the sandy 
flats near the town. 

A dead town? Yes. The 
absence of trade, poor interior 
communications and a murderous 
sun had seen to that. 








COMMENT. 


Wuy were the Russians so 
anxious in November for a 
meeting of Foreign Ministers, 
and why, when the Deputies 
met at Paris, did Mr Gromyko 
display obstructiveness to a 
degree suggesting that he did 
not really wish the Foreign 
Ministers to meet at all? Has 
there been a change of policy ? 
Or was it hoped that the 
Deputies of the Western 
Powers would show a conveni- 
ently trustful spirit and fall in 
with the Kremlin’s ideas on the 
agenda’? Or is there some 


other explanation ? 

It is to be observed that in 
the course of the discussions at 
the Palais Rouge the Russians 
shifted their ground. 


At the 
start the focus of the agitation 
was the project for re-arming 
Germany ; but when it appeared 
that nothing very serious in 
this direction was intended at 
present, Mr Gromyko changed 
his front and concentrated upon 
the North Atlantic Pact. He is 
perfectly well aware that the 
Soviet Zone of Germany has 
already re-armed to some pur- 
pose with Russian assistance, 
and he is not so naive as to 
suppose that the North Atlantic 
Pact will be torn up in return 
for any amiable promises that 
might be given at the sub- 
sequent Conference of Foreign 
Ministers. 

The answer, it seems, is the 
single word ‘ propaganda.’ The 
Conference of the Deputies 
provided an excellent tub for 


Mr Gromyko to thump. He had 
no serious hope of converting 
his colleagues in the Conference 
to his own peculiar point of 
view, but in a long series of 
abusive speeches he was holding 
the Western Powers (and their 
Ministers) up to the contumely 
of the people of Russia, of the 
satellite States, and even more, 
of the Communist minorities in 
France and Italy. Who knows ? 
By saying a thing often enough 
and publicly enough, some of the 
more hesitating might begin to 
believe that the United States 
and the United Kingdom and 
France were really planning a 
provocative war and the enslave- 
ment of their neighbours. 

The sequel would not matter 
very much. If the Conference 
of Foreign Ministers is never 
held, the blame can be put on 
the capitalist hyenas, and if it 
is held, the Russians will have 
further opportunities of publi- 
city. They might also find Mr 
Morrison a less stubborn ad- 
versary than Mr Ernest Bevin 
and gain a few dialectical suc- 
cesses. Mr Bevin seldom, if 
ever, gave them any small 
change; but Mr Morrison is a 
little inclined to treat those with 
whom he is trying to negotiate 
as though they were merely 
rather difficult members of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party. 


In the middle of June the 
dispute over the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company came to a crisis, 
of which, at the moment of 
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writing, the upshot is still in 
doubt. The Persians drove their 
policy forward at breakneck 
speed, while His Majesty’s 
Government, having defended 
the Company’s rights in a con- 
ciliatory spirit, continued to 
withhold any inkling of what, 
in the last resort, they were 
prepared to do. In this un- 
certainty two points are prob- 
ably worth emphasising. The 
first is that, both here and 
abroad, the issue is still being 
misunderstood. Talk of the 
nationalisation of oil is a misuse 
of language. The oil is Persia’s 
already, and no question of 


nationalising it arises. What 
does arise is the claim to ex- 
propriate the vast installations 
with which the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company, by an investment 
larger than any Company has 
ever made in a foreign country, 


and on the security of an agree- 
ment which seemed to be and 
should have been unbreakable, 
has been operating the oilfields. 
If the oil is unquestionably 
Persia’s, the plant is unquestion- 
ably the Company’s, and ex- 
propriation of it is a piece of 
international robbery on a scale 
without precedent. 

The other point emerged in 
the debate in the House of 
Commons on 2ist June. In 
spite of all the questioning of 
the Opposition, Mr Herbert 
Morrison refused to disclose to 
what lengths the Government, 
if pressed, was ready to go. 
Would it protect our people in 
Abadan? Certainly. Would it 
do so merely by evacuating 
them? Perhaps. Would it, if 
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need be, abandon the installa- 
tions and thereby submit to the 
Persian claim? Perhaps and 
perhaps not. But that is not 
good enough. Mr Morrison was 
so busy trying to score cheap 
points against the Tories that 
he would not answer the real 
question (assuming, that is, that 
he knew the answer). If the 
Persians, rebuffing alike the 
International Court and _ the 
British Ambassador, should 
take forcible possession of the 
Company’s property, what if 
anything will the Government 
do? Simply to evacuate the 
Company’s employees would be 
an open surrender. If weakness 
over the Suez Canal is to be 
followed by weakness over the 
oilfields, Britain’s whole position 
in the Middle and Far Hast 
will be undermined. Cui bono? 
The answer is only too obvious. 

The conspicuous  trouble- 
maker all through has been 
Dr Moussadek, that erratic 
Prime Minister, who appears to 
spend most of his time (no 
doubt with some justification) in 
his pyjamas and in fear of his 
life. He has discovered that 
expropriation is not quite so 
easy as at first it sounded. His 
present plight is not unfamiliar 
to the less responsible sort of 
politician. What was a magnifi- 
cent talking-point when he was 
in Opposition he finds, when in 
power, to be a perilous and 
uncertain venture. He is like 
the aborigine who was given a 
new boomerang on his birthday 
and went off his head trying to 
get rid of his old one. Dr 
Moussadek promised too much, 
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and now those earlier indis- 
eretions keep returning to him. 
If he would forget them, his 
people will not. 

Of course, if the British would 
give way, a8 he may still hope 
they will, or if the Americans 
would yield to temptation and 
agree to supply technicians to 
operate the oilfields for him, his 
troubles would be over. But he 
knows quite well that without 
the revenue from oil the country 
would be bankrupt in six months, 
that the Persians cannot work 
the plants themselves, and that 
it would be fatal to invite the 
help of the Russians, who could 
work them. Dr Moussadek had 
his moment of being a national 
hero ; now, every time he meets 
the Majlis, he has his mawvais 
quart @heure between the more 
moderate and sensible members, 
who share his misgivings, even 
if they dare not voice them, and 
the Tudeh Party, who would 
like to see a complete breach 
with the West. 

What no one in Persia wants 
is any form of arbitration. 
The case is much too plain for 
any difference of judgment to be 
possible, and no arbitrator or 
court could deliver any but a 
verdict adverse to Persia. It 
was therefore wise of His 
Majesty’s Government, while 
laying the matter before the 
International Court, to con- 
tinue to offer the alternative of 
a settlement by negotiation. 
The door is still open, but with 
every day that passes the chances 
of a friendly settlement diminish. 
By his reckless irresponsibility 
Dr Moussadek has raised up 
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forces which perhaps neither he 
nor any successor can restrain. 
Mr Morrison appears to realise 
this difficulty and to make 
ample allowance for it. What 
is not so certain is that he will 
combine firmness with concilia- 
tion and make it plain to the 
Persians that even in these days 
Britain is not just a body to be 
kicked by anyone so inclined. 


A lot of people have been 
feeling uneasy about the treat- 
ment of Tshekedi Khama, uncle 
of Seretse Khama and Regent 
for twenty years of the Baman- 
gwato tribe. He is guilty of no 
offence ; unlike his nephew, he 
has committed no disqualifying 
indiscretion ; but he has been 
banished from his territory for 
five years. He may well ask on 
what grounds and by what 
right he is being punished in 
this way. Already during his 
enforced absence his home has 
been burnt down and some of 
his cattle have been stolen ; 
and he has no apparent redress, 
no court to which he can bring 
his grievances and from which 
he can claim justice, no possi- 
bility of appeal from the sen- 
tence of the Commonwealth 
Relations Office. Yet, as Mr 
Dingle Foot has pointed out, 
the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, which the 
Government of this country has 
signed, provides that “‘ no one 
shall be subjected to arbitrary 
arrest, detention, or exile” and 
that this protection applies to 
the inhabitants of “ trust and 
non-self-governing territories.” 

The affairs of Tshekedi are 
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bound up with and bedevilled by 
those of his nephew. [If Seretse 
had not started a disturbance 
by his marriage with a white 
woman, the trouble might not 
have arisen, or would have 
arisen in a different form. The 
truth appears to be that Seretse 
is rather a popular young man 
in Bechuanaland and that 
Tshekedi, after twenty years of 
rule, has acquired a number of 
enemies. These kept quiet so 
long as they supposed that the 
Regency was shortly coming to 
an end and that Seretse would 
then take over. The trouble 
began when the Secretary of 
State for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions decided that Seretse, by 
reason of his marriage, should 
be banished from Bechuanaland 
for a term of years. This meant, 
or was taken to mean, that the 
Regency would goon; and many 
people who did not like the idea 
of Seretse’s white wife liked the 
idea of Tshekedi still less. 

Mr Gordon Walker has solved 
the difficulty by banishing both 
men for five years, Seretse for 
his marriage and Tshekedi for 
his unpopularity. Salus populi 
suprema lex. Any Minister in 
Mr Gordon Walker’s place is 
bound to give high priority to 
the tranquillity and well-being 
of any territory for which he 
is responsible. No doubt Mr 
Gordon Walker argues that it 
is not feasible to allow both 
men to go back together or 
either of them to return separ- 
ately ; so he decides to exclude 
them both and to substitute a 
form of tribal administration 
which so far has not material- 
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ised. The decision smacks of 
the old Athenian practice of 
ostracism and may therefore 
appeal to the don in Mr Gordon 
Walker. But a sense remains 
that an injustice has been done 
and on grounds which have 
been shamefully abused in our 
own time by the totalitarian 
countries. Mixed up with all 
this, but of no direct relevance 
to Tshekedi’s case, is a feeling 
that the anomaly by which the 
Protectorates are under the 
Commonwealth Relations Office 
and not the Colonial Office may 
have induced an undue sensitive- 
ness to the sentiments of Dr 
Malan. 

The uneasiness in some 
quarters is slightly mitigated 
by the facts that after Mr 
Gordon Walker had passed his 
decree of banishment ‘ The 
Times’ printed prominently a 
long letter of expostulation from 
Tshekedi, and that he was 
invited to address a private 
meeting of Members of both 
Houses of Parliament in West- 
minster Hall. 

At least these are not the ways 
of the totalitarian countries. 


On 29th May, after an absence 
of ten years, the House of Lords 
returned to its rightful Chamber. 
It did so with some reluctance, 
having become singularly at- 
tached to its temporary quarters 
in the King’s Robing Room. 
This, the Peers maintain, was 
cosier and more suited to quiet 
deliberation than is the Gothic 
magnificence of the House of 
Lords proper. Ordinarily, per- 
haps fifty or sixty Peers may be 
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present at a debate, and, as the 
backwoodsman generally pre- 
fers the privacy of his woods, 
an attendance running into three 
figures is quite unusual. In 
such conditions the King’s 
Robing Room had the air of 
being nicely filled, while the 
old Chamber had that of a 
wilderness. 

This must not be taken as 
detracting from the value of the 
House of Lords. Since many of 
those who do attend are special- 
ists on the subjects under 
discussion, the speeches are as 
a rule better informed than 
those which may be heard in 
Another Place and the speakers 
are not for ever looking over 
their shoulders at an invisible 
electorate ; while even the critics 
of an Upper Chamber admit its 
usefulness as a revising and 
amending body in days of 
hurried and sometimes ill-con- 
sidered legislation. For careful 
and businesslike work of this 
sort the intimacy of the King’s 
Robing Room was admirably 
adapted. On the other hand, 
there are special occasions when 
something more spacious is 
needed. The King could not 
open Parliament in his Robing 
Room and the quasi-medieval 
function of admitting a new 
Peer was never very appropriate 
to it. If on nineteen occasions 
out of twenty the King’s Robing 
Room is the better place, on the 
twentieth occasion a Gothic Hall 
is almost essential. 

For long the workmen have 
been busy. The Peers are fond 
of saying in the presence of 
Members of the Lower House 


that after their Chamber had 
been occupied by the Commons 
for some years, no less a period 
than six months was required 
for ‘ cleansing’; but actually a 
good deal more than mere cleans- 
ing has been carried out. The 
rather faded splendours of 
Barry’s House have been fur- 
bished up, so that now it looks 
as good as new; and for the 
benefit of those who were be- 
wailing the lost intimacy of the 
Robing Room, the actual seating 
accommodation for Peers has 
been contracted. 

But although the House of 
Lords is back in its distin- 
guished setting, in recent years 
it has undoubtedly lost some of 
its ancient dignity. This is in 
part the result of its diminished 
powers, but in part possibly 
comes from the reduced circum- 
stances of so many of its 
members. Nowadays, when the 
Duke of Omnium leaves the 
corner of his ancestral home 
which is all that he can afford 
to occupy, he will travel up to 
London unescorted and possibly 
in a third-class compartment, 
and on arrival will stand in a 
queue like an ordinary citizen 
for a taxi to take him to his 
modest service flat. Much of 
the glory has departed with the 
fifty occupied bedrooms, the 
army of flunkeys, the procession 
of carriages, the obsequious 
station-master, the special rail- 
way coach, and the mansion in 
Mayfair. What remains is 
possibly more workmanlike, but 
certainly less picturesque, more 
useful but less impressive; and 
a debate in the House of Lords 
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today, despite the excellence of 
the speeches, gets less publicity 
and carries less authority than 
once it did. 


The Old Vie has become such 
an institution that any trouble 
it runs into is at once a matter 
of public interest. For many 
years, under the rather auto- 
cratic rule of Miss Lilian Baylis, 
it avoided any publicity of the 
wrong sort. Mutters were occa- 
sionally heard; resignations 
sometimes took place; but any 
ripples of criticism did not spread 
much beyond the narrow waters 
of the theatre. 1 

Now the Old Vic is in serious 
trouble. Actually it has been in 
trouble for some time, with 
growing dissension among its 
managers. In 1950, after five 


years of absence, the Old Vic 
Company returned to its time- 


honoured home in the Waterloo 
Road. While it was away this 
had been the scene of a remark- 
able experiment. Under the 
title of the Old Vie Centre, 
Mr Michel St Denis, Mr George 
Devine and Mr Glen Byam 
Shaw, with the assistance of a 
grant from the Arts Council, 
have been developing a new 
theatre and a school of drama 
known as the Young Vie. Here 
a number of youthful actors and 
actresses were being taught, and 
in the course of their training 
were demonstrating, a technique 
of a kind more familiar on the 
Continent than in this country. 
A lot of people liked it very 
much and a lot of people did 
not like it at all. Difficulties 
naturally began when the Old 
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Vie and the Young Vic set up 
house last year under the same 
roof. For the Old Vic has 
always had ideas of its own; 
and the question was which 
style and tradition were going 
to win, the old or the new. 

The Young Vic would, per- 
haps, have been in a stronger 
position if it had been able 
to count upon the continued 
financial support of the Arts 
Council. But the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has been quietly 
wielding a Geddes Axe of his 
own. He has been lopping 
branches off all sorts of bodies 
like the British Council, heed- 
less of the cries of distress his 
activities have aroused. So that 
when the directors of the school 
and the Young Vic asked about 
the future of their grant, the 
Arts Council could give them no 
assurance. The woodman had 
spared this particular tree this 
year—but next year, who could 


’ tell? Meanwhile, the friction 


between the Old and the Young 
had been getting worse. Eventu- 
ally, the men who had been the 
directors at the Old Vic Centre 
demanded to be set free from 
interference on artistic matters. 
They went so far as to say 
that either the administrator, 
Mr Llewellyn Rees, must go or 
they themselves would resign. 
The Governors accepted their 
resignations and the public 
turmoil began. 

All this has been most regret- 
table. Very often good artists 
are not good administrators, 
nor good administrators good 
artists ; yet in any enterprise of 
this kind the two sorts must 
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work together. When, in addi- 
tion, there are differences of 
opinion among the artists, any 
trouble will be accentuated. 
What the ordinary observer 
thinks is that it would be a 
very great pity if the Old Vic 
were to lose the talent repre- 
sented by the directors who 
have resigned; that it would 
be an even greater pity if 
administrative efficiency and 
the general morale were to suffer 
from prolonged disagreements ; 
and that on the whole, if the 
choice is inevitably between the 
school of tradition and that of 
experiment, the first should win. 
A great many years are likely 
to pass before the officially 
recognised National Theatre 
comes into being; and mean- 
while the Old Vic is a well- 
tried substitute, doing much 
work outside the scope of an 
ordinary theatre. The latest 
news indicates that the Young 
Vie is to go and that the 
Old Vic, with additions and 
modifications, will carry on. 


The Exhibition at the Imperial 
Institute of Traditional Art from 
the Colonies was a good idea 
rather indifferently executed. If 


such an enterprise is worth 
doing at all, it is worth doing 
very well; and it looks as 
though insufficient trouble was 
taken and insufficient time for 
preparation was allowed. 

There were, in the first place, 
some notable omissions. Have 
the West Indies, for example, 
no ‘traditional art’ worth 
showing? They are an im- 
portant part of the Colonial 
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Empire and were entirely un- 
represented, except for some 
meagre specimens of basket 
and feather work from British 
Guiana, which, strictly speaking, 
is not in the West Indies at all. 
There is a lot from Sarawak but 
very little from Malaya, a trifle 
of lace from Cyprus and Malta 
but nothing from Gibraltar or 
Mauritius. Nigeria is fully repre- 
sented—some might say over- 
represented—with ninety out of 
a total of 161 exhibits. Possibly 
some good reason exists for the 
rather lop-sided appearance the 
Exhibition presents. If so, the 
reason is’ undisclosed. 

It is necessary to add that 
whether the fault lies with the 
Exhibition or with the Colonies, 
with the Central Office of In- 
formation or with the Colonial 
Office, the results were a little 
disappointing. Even in the 
Nigerian Section the visitor got 
an impression of stagnation, as 
though, where a distinctive cul- 
ture once flourished, nothing 
very much had survived, still 
less developed. It is, of course, 
necessary to banish preconceived 
ideas and standards when judg- 
ing the work of artists who 
owed nothing to Greece or Rome 
or the Renaissance. The differ- 
ence between ‘modern’ and 
‘ primitive’ art is immeasur- 
able; and much of the Art 
shown in the Exhibition is not 
even ‘ primitive ’ in the Western 
sense. To the European eye a 
little of it, here and there, may 
be interesting and beautiful and 
full of meaning; but most of 
it—to be frank—is none of these 
things. Any message it brings 
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is in a strange language, and 
one which is—to be rather more 
than frank—just ugly. 


The identity of Pickle, the 
Jacobite spy who for years kept 
King George’s Government 
posted in the plans and plots of 
the King over the Water, was a 
fascinating problem until Andrew 
Lang settled it for good in a 
book which would compete with 
any novel of detection. The 
last war produced a slightly 
similar puzzle. From time to 
time British Intelligence received 
some valuable hints—usually 
through a neutral country—of 
Hitler’s future designs. Who 
was the benefactor? Was there 
a benefactor at all? Mr Ian 
Colvin believes that he was 
none other than Admiral Canaris, 
chief of the Abwehr, the German 
Intelligence Service. Mr Colvin 
has followed the trail patiently 
and laboriously. He has ques- 
tioned Germans, Austrians, 
Spaniards, and Poles; he has 
visited remote villages and talked 
to men, famous or obscure, who 
worked with Canaris or knew 
him ; and he has put the results 
of his researches into a book ? 
which compares in interest, if 
not quite in literary quality, 
with Andrew Lang’s famous 
disclosure of Pickle the Spy. 

It is true that at the end of it 
Mr Colvin does not quite know 
what to make of Canaris. Nor, 
for that matter, does British 
Intelligence ever appear to have 
been sure about him. Was he, 
in the ordinary sense of the 
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word, a traitor—a man who in 
time of war gave away his 
country’s secrets to the enemy 
and supplied his own people 
with faulty information? What 
does emerge, as a result of 
Mr Colvin’s researches, is that 
Canaris was either a ‘ traitor’ 
or not a very good Intelligence 
officer; and all the evidence 
points to his professional ability. 

But the question is not quite 
so simple as it might appear to 
be. Everyone knows that a 
section of the German General 
Staff was always opposed to 
Hitler. It was ready to strike 
in 1938, but was disarmed by 
the Agreement at Munich. It 
struck and was within an inch 
of success in 1944, when a 
bomb nearly blew Hitler up. 
Were the soldiers implicated 
‘traitors’? Canaris was cer- 
tainly of their way of thinking. 
At one time he was the Fiihrer’s 
man, having, according to Mr 
Colvin, ‘‘ curious soft eloquence 
that attracted and quieted 
Hitler.” But a change in atti- 
tude seems to have come after 
the proceedings against General 
von Fritsch, an affair which 
convinced Canaris of the essen- 
tial evil of the Nazi régime. 
Thereafter he was persuaded 
that Hitler intended to drag 
his country into a calamitous 
war, which a good patriot must 
do his best to avert. Canaris 
did undoubtedly send a message 
to Lord Lloyd in 1938, bidding 
the British stand firm over 
Czechoslovakia. His country 
then was still at peace, but 





1 ‘Chief of Intelligence.’ By Ian Colvin. (Gollancz.) 
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what was his conduct after the 
war had started? Was it he 
who did so much to keep Spain 
neutral, who sent warnings of 
the impending invasions of 
Norway and Belgium and gave 
away the plan of Sea Lion, the 
scheme for the invasion of 
Britain? Mr Colvin thinks it 
was, although he cannot supply 
definite proof. The transmission 
of information—if reliable agents 
were available—was so easy. A 
whisper would go to the right 
man in Stockholm or Geneva or 
Dublin or Madrid and the thing 
was done. Presently, from a 
neutral source, the news would 
reach London, without anything 
to incriminate anyone. 

Mr Colvin describes the 
Admiral’s chief difficulty. He 
was sure Germany would lose 
the war. He wanted it to end 
quickly and by negotiation ; 
and this could only happen if 
Hitler fell or the Germans began 
to be beaten. At the same time, 
Canaris had to keep his job and 
do it just well enough to disarm 
suspicions ; to supply informa- 
tion to his own country which 
would do the least harm to the 
Allies and yet maintain his own 
credit as Chief of Intelligence. 
If Mr Colvin is right, the man’s 
survival in office until 1944 was 
a triumph of skilful balancing. 

But it could not last. The 
end came in February that year, 
when Canaris brought Hitler a 
highly unfavourable report on 
the Russian situation. A colossal 
row followed; the Fiihrer’s 
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patience was at last exhausted 
and Canaris, dismissed, passed 
into the twilight of a made-up 
economic job in the Wehrmacht. 
By this time a lot of big people 
were hunting him, and although 
he was very careful to leave no 
dangerous papers behind him, 
enough remained in the files to 
need a lot of explanation. His 
doom anyhow was certain after 
the attempt in July on Hitler’s 
life. How much Canaris knew 
of this is uncertain. He may 
have been “more than half 
aware of it,’? as he was said to 
be of an earlier attempt; or he 
may just have been an interested 
onlooker. The moment the last 
purge was on, his inclusion was 
inevitable; and presently an 
8.8. car drove up to his house 
and took him off. 

Even then, proof was hard to 
come by. Canaris had an answer 
for every awkward question, 
even after a whole file of em- 
barrassing documents had been 
found. The inquiry dragged 
on; it might have dragged on 
till the war was over, if Hitler 
had not at last cut the knot 
and sent orders from his bunker 
in Berlin that COanaris, with 
others, was to “‘ be snuffed out, 
without much ceremony.” 
Ceremony was there none, but 
torture was tried, and while 
some doubt exists on the place 
and manner of the Admiral’s 
death, it seemed that a broken 
man was hanged in the last days 
of the war, carrying his secrets 


with him to the grave. 
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